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THK OLD fiOUSK. 



.N the street, 
up there, wai 
an old, a very 
old house, — 
ahnost three 
d yeara old, 
it be known 
i great beam 
date of the 
ed : together 
id hop-binds 
fhole verges 
r times, and 
■ was a dis- 
>ut in the 
beam. The one story stood forward a great 
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way over the other ; and directly under the 
)5ave8 was a leaden spout with a dragon's 
head ; the rain-water should have run out of 
die mouth, but it ran out of the belly, for 
here was a hole in the spout. 

All the other houses in the street were so 
new and so neat, with large wiudow-panea 
and smooth walls, one could easily see that 
they would have nothing to do with the old 
house : they certainly thought, " How long 
is that old decayed thing to stand here as a 
spectacle in the street ? And then the pro- 
jecting windows stand so far out, that no 
one can see from our windows what hap- 
pens in that direction ! The steps are as 
broad as those of a palace, and as high as to 
a church tower. The iron railings look 
just like the door to an old family vault, 
and then they have brass tops, — ^that's so 
stupid P 

On the other side of the street were also 
new and neat houses, and they thought just 
as the others did; but at the window oppo- 
site the old house (liere sat a little boy with 
fresh rosy cheeks ajul bright beaming eyes : 
he ceitainly liked the old house best, and 
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that both in sunshine and moonshine. And 
when he looked across at the wall where the 
mortar had fallen out, he could sit and find 
out there the strangest figures imaginable; 
exactly as the street had appeared before, 
with steps, projecting windows, and pointed 
gables ; he could see soldiers with halberds, 
and spouts where the water ran, like dragons 
and serpents. That was a house to look at ; 
and there lived an old man, who wore plush 
breeches ; and he had a coat with large brass 
buttons, and a wig that one could see was a 
real wig. Every morning there came an old 
fellow to him who put his rooms in order, 
and went on errands ; otherwise, the old man 
in the plush breeches was quite alone in the 
old house. Now and then he came to the 
Aindow and looked out, and the little boy 
nodded to him, and the old man nodded 
again, and so they became acquaintances, 
and then they were friends, although they 
had never spoken to each other, — ^but that 
made no difference. The little boy heard 
fiis parents say, "The old man opposite is 
'ery well off, but he is dO very, very lonely !" 
The Sunday following, the little boy toot 
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BOinething; and wrapped it up in a piece of 
paper, went down stairs, and stood in tha 
doorway ; and when the man who went on 
errands came past, he said to him — 

" I say, master ! will you give this to the 
old man over the way from me? I have two 
pewter soldiers — ^this is one of them, and he 
shall have it, for I know he is so very, very 
lonely." 

And the old errand man looked quite 
pleased, nodded, and took the pewter soldier 
over to the old house. Afterwards there 
came a message ; it was to ask if the little 
boy himself had not a wish to come over and 
pay a visit ; and so he got pemiission of his 
parents, and ther went over to the old house. 

And the brass balls on the iron railings 
shone much brighter than ever ; one would 
have thought they were polished on account 
of the visit ; and it was as if the carved-out 
trumpeters — for there were trumpeters, who 
stood in tulips, carved out on the door — ^blew 
with all their might, their cheeks appeared 
BO much rounder than before. Yes, they 
blew — "Traterat'a! the little boy comed 
irateratra r — and then the door opened. 
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The whole passage was hung with por 
craits of knights in armor, and ladies in 
silken gowns; and the armor rattled, aud 
thf: silken gowns rustled! And then there 
was a flight of stairs which went a good way 
upwards, and a little way downwards, and 
then one came on a balcony which was in a 
very dilapidated state, sure enough, with 
large holes and long crevices, but grass grew 
there and leaves out of them altogether, for 
the whole balcony outside, the yard, and the 
walls, were overgrown with so much green 
stuff, that it looked like a garden ; but it was 
only a balcony. Here stood old flower-pots 
with faces and asses' ears, and the flowers 
grew just as they liked. One of the pots was 
quite overrun on all sides with pinks, that is 
to say, with the green part ; shoot stood by 
shoot, and it said quite distinctly, " The air 
has cherished me, the sun has kissed me, and 
promised me a little flower on Sunday! — a 
little flower on Sunday !" 

And then they entered a chamber where 
the walls were covered with hog's leather 
and printed with gold flowers. 
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'' The gilding decays, 
Bat hog's leather stays!*' 

said the walla 

And there stood easy chairs, Avith ffiicii 
aigh backs, and so carved out, and witli arms 
on both sides. " Sit down ! sit down !" said 
they. " Ugh ! how I creak ; now I shall 
certainly get the gout, like the old clothes- 
press, ugh !" 

And then the little boy came into the room 
where the projecting windows were, and 
where the old man sat. 

"I thank you for the pewter soldier, my 
little friend !" said the old man, "and I thank 
you because you come over to me." 

" Thankee ! thankee !" or " cranky ! cranky !" 
sounded from all the furniture ; there was so 
much of it, that each article stood in the 
other's way, to get a look at the little boy. 

In the middle of the wall hung a picture 
representing a beautiful lady, Si, young, so 
glad, but dressed quite as in former times, 
with clothed that stood quite stiff, and with 
powder in her hair; she neither said "thankee, 
ihankee !" nor " cranky, cranky '" but looked 
with her mild eyes at the littie boy, whc 
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directly asked the old man, "Where did yen 
gather?" 

"Yonder, at the broker's," said the old 
man, "where there are so many pictures 
hanging. No one knows or cares about 
them, for they are all of them buried ; but 1 
kne\y her in by-gone days, and now she hae 
been dead and gone these fifty years !" 

Under the picture, in a glazed frame, 
there hung a bouquet of withered flowers ; 
they were almost fifty years old ; they 
looked so very old ! 

The pendulum of the great clock went to 
and fro, and the hands turned, and every 
thing in the room became still older ; but 
they did not observe it. 

" They say at home," said the little boy, 
" that you are so very, very lonely !" 

"Oh!" said he, "the old thoughts, with 
what they may bring with them, come and 
visit me, and novr you also come! I am 
very well off !" 

Then he took a book with pictures in it 
down from the shelf; there were whola 
long processions and pageants, with the 
Btrangest characters, which one never Ree? 
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Qow-a-days ; soldiers like the knave of 
clubs, and citizens with waving flags: the 
tailors had theirs, with a pair of shears held 
oy two lions, — and the shoemakers theirs^ 
without boots, but with an eagle that had 
two heads, for the shoemakers must have 
everything so that they can say, it is a 
pair ! — Yes, that was a picture book ! 

The old man now went into the other 
room to fetch preserves, apples, and nuts ; — 
yes, it was delightful over there in the old 
house. 

" I cannot bear it any longer !" said the 
pewter soldier, who sat on the drawers ; " it 
is so lonely and melancholy here ! but when 
one has been in a family circle one cannot 
accustom oneself to this life ! I cannot bear it 
any longer ! the whole day is so long, and the 
evenings are still longer ! here it is not at all 
as it is over the way at your home, wheie 
your father and mother spoke so pleasrantly, 
and where you and all your sweet children 
made such a delightful noise. Nay how 
lonely the old man is ! — do you think that he 
gets kisses? do you think he gets mild eves 
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or a Christmas tree? — ^He will get nothing 
but a grave . — ^I can bear it no longer !" 

" You must not let it grieve you so much," 
said the little boy ; " I find it so very delightful 
here, and then all the old thoughts, with 
what they may bring with them, they come 
and visit here." 

" Yes, it's all very well, but I see nothing 
of them, and I don't know them !" said the 
pewter soldier, "I cannot bear it!" 

" But you must !" said the little boy. 

Then in came the old man with the most 
pleased and happy face, the most delicious 
preserves, apples, and nuts, and so the little 
boy thought no more about the pewter sol- 
dier. 

The Uttle boy returned home happy and 
pleased, and weeks and days passed away, 
and nods were made to the old house, and 
from the old house, and then the little boy 
went over there again. 

The carved trumpeters blew, " trateratra ! 
there is the little boy ! trateratra !" and the 
swords and armor on the knights' portraits 
rattled, and the silk gowns rustled ; the hog's- 
leather Rpoke, and the old chairs had the gout 

3 
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in their legs and rheumatism in their baclu . 
Ugh ! — it was exactly like the first time, foi 
. over there one day and houi* was juat like 
another. 

" I cannot bear it !" said the pewter soldier, 
^^ I have shed pewter tears ! it is too melan- 
choly ! rather let me go to the wars and lose 
arms and legs ! it would at least be a change. 
[ cannot bear it longer ! — ^Now, I know what 
:t is to have a visit from one's old thoughts, 
ivith what they may bring with them! I 
have had a visit from mine, and you may be 
fure it is no plesisant thing in the end ; I was 
%t last about to jump down from the drawers. 

'^ 1 saw you all over there at home so dis- 
tinctly, as if you really were here ; it was 
again that Sunday morning ; all you children 
stood before the table and sung your Psalms, 
as you do every morning. You stood devoutly 
with folded hands ; and father and mother 
were just as pious ; and then the door was 
opened, and little sister Mary, who is not two 
years old yet, and who always dancer when 
she hears music or singing, of whatever kind 
It may be, was put into the room — though she 
might not to h%ve been there — and then she 
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began to dance, but could not keep time, be- 
cause the tones were so long ; and then she 
stood, first on the one leg, and bent her head 
forwards, and then on the other leg, and bent 
her head forwards — ^but all would not do. You 
stood very seriously all together, although 
it was diflScult enough ; but I laughed to my- 
self, and then I fell off the table, and got a 
bump, which I have still — for it was not right 
of me to laugh. But the whole now passes 
before me again in thought, and everything 
that I have lived to see ; and these are the old 
thoughts, with what they may bring with them. 

" Tell me if you still sing on Sundays ? 
Tell me something about little Mary ! and 
how my comrade, the other pewter soldier, 
lives ! Yes, he is happy enough, that's sure ! 
I cannot bear it any longer !" 

" You are given away as a present !" said 
the little boy ; " you must remain. Can you 
not understand that ?" 

The old man now came with a drawer, in 
which theie was much to be seen, both 'Hin 
boxes" and "balsam boxes,' old cards, so 
large and so gilded, such as on^ never seei 
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them now And several drawers were opened, 
and the piano was opened ; it had landscape! 
on the inside of the lid, and it was so hoarse 
when the old map played on it ! and then he 
hwnmed a song. 

'^ Yes, she could sing that !" said he, and 
nodded to the portrait, which he had bought 
at the broker's, and the old man's eyes shone 
so bright ! 

" I will go to the wars ! I will go to the 
wars !" shouted the pewter soldier as loud as 
he could, and threw himself off the drawers 
right down on the floor. 

What became of him? The old man 
sought, and the little boy sought ; he was 
away, and he stayed away. 

^' I shall find him !" said the old man ; but 
he never found him. The floor was too open 
— the pewter soldier had fallen through a 
crevice, and there he lay as in an open tomb. 

That day passed, and the little boy went 
home, and that week passed, and several 
weeks too. The windows were quite frozen, 
the little boy was obliged to sit and breathe 
cm them to get a peep-hole over to the old 
house, and there the snow had been blown 
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into all the varved work and inscriptioiisi ; it 
lay quite up over the steps, just as if ther« 
was no one at home; — nor was there any 
one at home — ^the old man wsis dead ! 

In the evening there was a hearse seen 
before the door, and he was borne into it iir 
his 3ofSn : he was now to go out into the 
country, to lie iri his grave. He was driven 
out there, but no one followed ; all his friends 
were dead, and the little boy kissed his hand 
to the coffin as it was driven away. 

Some days afterwards there was an auction 
at the old house, and the little boy saw from 
his window how they carried the old knights 
and the old ladies away, the flower-pots with 
the long ears, the old chairs, and the Oid 
clothes-presses. Something came here, and 
something came there; the portrait of her 
who had been found at the broker's came to 
the broker's again ; and there it hung, for no 
one knew her more — no one cared about the 
old picture. 

In the spring they pulled the house down, 
for, as people said, it was a ruin. One could 
see from the street right into the room with 
the hog's-leather hanging, which veas slashed 
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and torn ; and the green grass and leavea 
about the balcony hung quite wild about the 
falling beams. — And then it was put to rights. 

" That was a relief," said the neighboring ! 

houses. 1 1 

A fine house was built there, with large 
windows, and smooth white walls ; but be- 
fore it, where the old house had in fact stood, 
was a little garden laid out, and a wild grape- 
vine ran up the wall of the neighboring house. 
Before the garden there was a large iron rail- 
ing with an iron door, it looked quite splendid, 
and people stood still and peeped in, and the 
sparrows hung by scores in the vine, and 
chattered away at each other as well as they 
could, but it was not about the old house, for 
they could not remember it, so many years 
had passed, — so many that the little boy had 
grown up to a whole man, yes, a clever n»Ui*^ 
and a pleasure to his parents ; an^ he lia^ 
just been married, and, together with his Lttic 
wife, had come to live in the house here, 
where the garden was ; and he stood by her 
there whilst she planted a field- fiowei that 
she found so pretty ; she planted it with liei 
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little hand, and pressed the earth around U 
with her fingers. Oh ! what was that ? She 
had stuck herself. There sat something 
pointed, straight out of the soft mould. 

It was yes, guess ! — it was the pewtei 

soldier, he that was lost up at the old man's, 
and had tumbled and turned about amongsi 
the timber and the rubbish, and had at last 
laid for many years in the ground. 

The young wife wiped the dirt off the sol- 
dier, first with a green leaf, and then with 
her fine handkerchief — it had such a delight- 
fid smell, that it was to the pewter soldier 
just as if he had awaked fiom a trance. 

" Let me see him," said the young man. 
He laughed, and then skook his head. " Nay, 
it cannot be he ; but he reminds me of a 
story about a pewter soldier which I had 
when I was a little boy !" And then he told 
his wife about the old house, and the old man, 
and about the pewter soldier that he sent ovei 
to him because he was so very, very lonely ; 
and he told it as correctly as it had really 
been, so that the tears came into the eyes ol 
his young wife, on account of the old house 
and the old man. 
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"It may possibly be, however, that it is the 
same pewter soUier !" said she, " I will take 
care of it, and remember all that you have 
told me ; but you must show me the old man's 
grave **' 

" Kut 1 do not know it," said he, " and no 
one knows it ! all his friends were dead, nc 
one took care of it, and I was then a little 
boy !" 

"How very, very lonely he must have 
been!" said she. 

" Very, very lonely !" said the pewter sol 
dier ; " but it is delightful not to be forgotten !'' 

" Delightful !" shouted sometliing close by ; 
but no one, except the pewter soldier, saw 
that it was a piece of the hog's-leather hang- 
ings ; it had lost all its gilding, it looked like 
a piece of wet clay, but it had an opinioa 
and it gave it : 

** The gUding deoajs, 
Bat hog's leather BtajB !'* 

This the pewter soldier did not believe. 
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HAT a magnifying 
glass is, you surely 
know — Buch a roiuid 
sort of spectaclfr^lass 
that makes every- 
thing full a hundred 
times larger than it 
really is. When one 
holds it before ^the 
eye, and looks at a drop of water out of the 
pond, then onesee« fibove a thousand strange 
creatures. It looks almost like a whole 
plateliil of shrimps springii^ about among 
each other, and they are so ravenous, they 
tear one another's arms and legs, tails and 
sides, and yei they are glad and pleased in 
their way. 

U 
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Now, there was once an old man, who wai 
called by every body Creep-and-Crawl ; for 
that was his name. He would alwavo make 
the best out of everything, and when he 
could not make atythiug out of it, he re- 
sorted to witchcraft. 

Now, one day he sat and held his magni- 
fying glass before his eye, and looked at a 
drop of water that was taken out of a little 
pool in the ditch. What a creeping and 
crawling was there ! all the thousands of 
small creatures hopped and jumped about, 
pulled one another, and pecked one another. 

" But this is abominable !" said Creep-and- 
Crawl, " Can one not get them to live in peace 
and quiet, and each mind his own business ?" 
And he thought and thought, but he could 
come to no conclusion, and so he was obliged 
to conjure. " 1 must give them a color, that 
they may be more discernible !" said he ; and 
80 he poured sometliing like a little drop of 
red wine into the drop of water, but it was 
bewitched blood from the lobe of the ear — 
the very finest sort for a penny ; and tiien all 
the strange creatmes became rose-coloreil 
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over the whole body. It looked like a whole 
town of naked savages. 

" What have you got there ?" said anothei 
old wizard, who had no name, and that was 
just the best of it. 

" Why," said Creep-and-Crawl, " if you can 
guess what it is, I will make you a present of 
it ; but it IS not so easy to find out when one 
does not know it !" 

The wizard who had no name looked 
through the magnifying glass, li actually 
appeared like a whole town, where all the 
inhabitants ran about without clothes ! it was 
terrible, but still more, terrible to see how the 
one knocked and pushed the other, bit each 
other, and drew one another about. What 
was undcmost should be topmost, and what 
was topmost should be undermost! — See 
there, now ! his leg is longer than mine ! — 
wtiip it off, and away with it ! There is one 
that has a little lump behind the ear, a little 
innocent lump, but it pains him, and so it 
eiiall pain him still more ! And they pecked 
at it, and they dragged him about, and they 
ate him, and all on account of the little lump. 
There sat one as still as a little maid, whc 
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ouly wished for peace and quietness, but she 
must» be brought out and they dragged her, 
and they pulled her, and they devoured her ! 

" It is quite amusing !" said the wizard. 

" Yes ; but what do you think it is ?" asked 
Creep-and-Crawl. " Can you find it out !" 

" It is very easy to see," said the other, " it 
ia some great city, they all resemble each 
ither. A great city it is, that's 8ur<3 P 

*^ ll is diu:h-water T said Creep- ind-Crawl 
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EALLY, the largeJrt 
green leaf in this coun- 
try is a duck-leaf; il 
one holds it befoit. 
one, it IB like a whole 
apron, and if one holds 
il, over one's head in 
Lther, it is almost aa 
n umbrella, for it is so 
/ large. The burdock 
iws alone, but where 

0--W3 "^"^ there always 

grow several ; it ia a great delight, and all 
liiis delightfulnegB ia snails' food. The great 
white snails which persons of quality in for- 
mer times made fricassees of, ale, and said 
"Hem, hem! how deUcious!" for they lliongln 
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it. tasted so delicate — lived on dock leaves^ 
and therefore bur lock seeds were sown. 

Now, there was an old nanor-house, where 
tlicj' no longer ate snails, they were quite ex- 
tinct ; t Jit the burdocks were not extinct, thej 
grew and grew all over the walks and all the 
beds; they could not get the mastery ovei 
them — it was a whole forest of burdocks. 
Here and there stood an apple and a plumb- 
iree, or else one never would have thought 
chat it was a garden ; all was burdocks, and 
*Jiere lived the two last venerable old snails. 

They themselves knew not how old they 
vere, but they could remember very well that 
ihere had been many more ; that they were 
.)f a family from foreign lands, and that foi 
ihem and theirs the whole forest was planted. 
They had never been outside it, but they 
knew that there was still something more in 
the world, which was called the manor-house, 
and that there tliey were boiled, and then 
•hey became black, and were then placed on 
a silver dish; bvit what happened fiirthei 
they knew not ; or, in fact, what it was to be 
boiled, and to lie on a silver dish, they could 
QOt poBsibly imagine ; but it was said, to be 
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delightful, and particularly genteel. Neilhei 
the chafers, the toads, nor the earth-woniiSj 
whom they asked about it could give them 
any information, — ^none of them had been 
boiled or laid on a silver dish. 

The old white snails were the first persona 
of distinction in the world, that they knew ; 
the forest was planted for their sake, and the 
manor-house was there that they might be 
boiled and laid on a silver dish. 

Now they lived a very lonely and happy 
life ; and as they had no children themselves, 
they had adopted a little common snail, 
which they brought up as their own ; but the 
little one would not grow, for he was of a 
common family ; but the old ones, especially 
Dame Mother Snail, thought they could ob- 
serve how he increased in size, and she begged 
father, if he could not see it, that he would at 
least feel the little snail's shell ; and then he 
%lt it, and found the good dame was right. 

One day there was a heavy storm of rain. 

"Hear how it beats like a drum on the 
dock leaves !'' said Father Snail. 

" There are also rain-drops !" said Mother 
Snail ; ' and now the rain pours riglit dowci 
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the Stalk ! Toa will see that ii will be wel 
here! I am very happy to tliiak that w« 
have our good house, and the little one hai 
his also! There is more done for us than 
for all other creatures, sure enough ; but can 
you not see that we are folks of quality in the 
world ? We are provided with a house from 
our birth, and the burdock forest is planted 
for our sakes ! I should like to know how &r 
it extends, and what there is outside P' 

"There is nothing at all," said Father 
Snail. " No place can be better than ours, 
and I have nothing to wish for !" 

" Yes," said the dame. " I would willing- 
ly go to the manor-house, be boiled, and laid 
on a silver dish ; aU our forefathers have been 
treated so ; there is something extraordinary 
m it, you may be sure !" 

" The manor-house has most likely fallen 
to ruin P' said Father Snail, " or the burdocks 
have grown up over it, so that they cannot 
come out. There need not, however, be any 
baste about that ; but you are always in such 
a tremendous hurry, and the little one is be 
ginning to be the same. Has he not been 
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creeping up that stalk these three days ? It 
gives me a headache when I look up to him P 

"You must not scold him," said Mother 
Snail; "he creeps so carefully; he will 
afford us much pleasure — and we have noth- 
ing but him to live for ! But have you not 
thought of it ? — where shall we get a wife for 
him ? Do you not think that there are some 
of our species at a great distance in the inte- 
rior of the burdock forest?" 

" Black snails, I dare say, there are enough 
o^" said the old one — " black snails without a 
bouse -*but they are so common, and so con- 
ceited. But we might give the ants a com- 
mission to look out for us ; they run to and 
fro as if they had something to do, and they 
certainly know of a wife for our little snail P* 

"1 know one, sure enough — the most 
charming one !" said one of the ants ; " but 
I am afraid we shall hardly succeed, for she 
is a queen !" 

"That is nothing!" said the old folks; 
" has she a house ?" 

" She has a palace P' said the ant — " th« 
finest ant's palace^ with seven hundred pas 
vagesi' 

3 
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" I thank you T' said Mother Snail ; " oui 
ifon shall not go into an ant-hill ; if you kno\^ 
nothing better than that, we shall give the 
commission to the white gnats. They fly fai 
and wide, in rain and sunshine ; they know 
the whole forest here, both within and with 
out." 

" We have a wife for him," said the gnats , 
" at a hundred human paces from here there 
sits a little snail in her house, on a goose^ 
berry bush ; she is quite lonely, and old 
enough to be married. It is only ai hundred 
human paces !" 

" Well, then, let her come to him !" said 
the old ones ; '^ he has a whole forest of bur- 
docks, she has only a bush !" 

And so they went and fetched Uttle Miss 
Snail. It was a whole week before she ar- 
rived ; but therein was just the very best of 
It, for one could thus see that she was of 
the same species. 

And then the marriage was celebrated. 
Six earth-worms shone as well as they could. 
Id other respects the whole went off very 
quietly, for the old folks could not bear noise 
and merriment ; but old Dame Snail madf 
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a brilliant speech. Father Snail could not 
apeak, he was too much alTected ; anil w 
they gave them aa a dowry and inheritance, 
ihe whole forest of burdocka, and said — whai 
they had always mid— that it waa the beat 
in the world; and if ihey lived honestly and 
decently, and increased and multiplied, they 
and their children would once in the course 
of time come to the manor-house, be boiled 
black, and laid on silver dishes. After this 
speech was made, the old ones crept into their 
shells, dnd never more came out. They 
slept ; the young couple governed in the for- 
est, and had a numerous progeny, but they 
were never boiled, and never came on the 
silver dishes ; so from this they concluded 
that the manor-house had fallen lo ruins, and 
(hat all the men in the world were extinct ; 
and as no one contradicted them, so, of course 
it waa so. And the rain beat on the dock- 
leaves to make drum-music for their sake, 
and the sun shone in order to give the bur- 
dock forest a color for the 
were very happy, and the 
tuppy ; for they, indeed v 
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'HBR sat therewith h« 
child. She was bo down 
so afraid that it should 
It was BO pale, the 
11 eyes bad closed them- 
selves, and it drew ita 
bieath ao softly, now 
and then, wJtii a deep 
ioQ, as if it sighed; and 
looked still more Borrow- 
fidly on the little creature. 

Then a knocking was heard at the door, 
and in came a poor old man wiapped up as 
iD a large horse-cloth, for it warms one, and 
he needed it, as it was the cold winter season ! 
Every thing out of doors was covered with 
ice and snow, and the wind blew bo that U 
tut U e face. 
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As the old man trembled with cold, and 
the little child slept a moment, the mother 
went and poured some ale into a pot and set 
it on the stove, that it might be warm for 
him ; the old man sat and rocked the cradle, 
and the mother sat down on a chair close by 
him, and looked at her little sick child that 
drew its breath so deep, and raised its httle 
hand. 

" Do you not think that I shall save him ?" 
said she, " Our Lord will not take him from 
me!" 

And the old man, — ^it was Death himself, — 
he nodded so strangely, it could just as well 
signify yes as no. And the mother looked 
down in her lap, and the tears ran down over 
oer cheeks ; her head became so heavy — she 
had not closed her eyes for three days and 
nights ; and now she slept, but only for a 
minute, when she started up and trembled 
with co?d: "What is that?" said she, and 
looked on all sides; but the old man was 
gone, and her little child was gone — he liad 
taken it with him ; and the old clock in the 
comer burred, and burred, the great leadev 
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weight ran down to the floor, bump! and 
then the clock also stood still. 

But the poor mother ran out of the house 
and cried aloud for her child. 

Out there, in the midst of the snow, there 
sat a woman in long, black clothes ; and she 
said, ^' Death bas been in thy chamber, and 
I saw him hasten away with thy Uttle child ; 
he goes faster than the wind, and he never 
brings back what he takes P 

" Oh, only tell me which way he went I** 
said the mother : " Tell me the way, and I 
shall find him!" 

^^ I know it !^' said the woman in the black 
clothes, " but before I tell it, thou must first 
sing for me all the songs thou hast sung for 
thy child ! — I am fond of them ; I have heard 
them before ; I am Night ; I saw thy tears 
whilst thou sang'st them !" 

" I will sing them all, all !" said the moUier ; 
" but do not stop me now ; — I may overtake 
him — I may find my child !" 

But Night stood still and mute. Then the 
mother wrung her hands, sang and wept, and 
there were many songs, but yei many more 
tears ; and then Night said, " Go to th.e right, 
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into the dark pine forest ; thither I saw Death 
take his way with thy little child !" . 

The roads crossed each other in the depths 
of the forest, and she no longer knew whither 
she should go ; then there stood a thorn-bush ; 
there was neither leaf nor flower on it, it wav 
also in the cold winter season, and ice-flakes 
hung on the branches. 

'< Hast thou not seen Death go past with 
my Uttle child?" said the mother. 

" Yes," said the thorn-bush ; " but I will 
not tell thee which way he took, unless thou 
wilt first warm me up at thy heart. I am 
freezing to death ; I shall become a lump of 
ice!" 

And she pressed the thorn-bush to her 
breast, so firmly, that it might be thoroughly 
warmed, and the thorns went right into her 
flesh, and her blood flowed in large drops, but 
the thorn-bush shot forth fresh green leaves, 
and there came flowers on it in the cold win- 
ter night, the heart of the /ifflicted mothei 
was so warm ; and the thorn-bush told het 
the way she should go. 

She then came to a large lake, where there 
was neither ship nor boat The lake was 
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Dot frozen sufficiently to bear her ; neithei 
was it .open, nor low enough that she could 
wade through it ; and across it she must gc 
if she would find her child I Then she lay 
down to drink up the lake, and that was 
an impossibility for a human being, but the 
afflicted mother thought that a miracle might 
happen nevertheless. 

" Oh, what would I not give to come to my 
child!" said the weeping mother; and she 
wept still more, and her eyes sunk down in 
the depths of the waters, and became two 
precious pearls ; but the water bore her up^ 
as if she sat in a swing, and she flew in the 
rocking waves to the shore on the opposite 
side, where there stood a mile-broad, strange 
house, one knew not if it were a mountain 
with forests and caverns, or if it were built 
up ; but the poor mother could not see it ; she 
had wept her eyes out 

^ Where shall I find Death, who took away 
my little child?" said she. 

^^He has not come here yet !" said the old 
grave woman, who was appointxl to look 
after Death's great greenhouse ! ^'Howhav« 
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» ■ 

jrou been able to find the way hither ? and 
who has helped you?" 

" Our Lard has helped me," said she. " Ha 
18 merciful, and you will also be so ! Where 
BhaU I find my litUe child?" 

"Nay, I know not," said the woman, "and 
you cannot see! Many flowers and trees 
have withered this night; Death will soon 
come and plant them over again ! You cer« 
tainly know that every person has his or her 
life's tree or flower, just as every one happens 
to be settled ; they look like other plants, but 
they have pulsations of the heart. Children's 
hearts can also beat ; go after yours, perhaps 
you may know your child's ; but what will 
you give me if I tell you what you shall do 
more?" 

"I have nothing to give," said the afilicted 
mcfther, " but I will go to the world's end for 
you !" 

"Nay, I have nothing to do there!" said 
the woman, "but you can give me your long 
black hair ; you know yourself that it is fine, 
and that I like ! You shall have my white 
hair instead !" and that's always something I" 

" Do you demand nothing else ? ' sa?d she 
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—"that I will gladly give you !" And she 
gave ner her fine black hair, and got the old 
woman's snow-white hair mstead. 

So they went into Death's great greenhouse, 
where flowers and trees grew strangely into 
one another. There stood fine hyacinths 
under glass bells, and there stood strong- 
stemmed peonies ; there grew water plants, 
some so firesh, others half sick, the water- 
snakes lay down on them, and black crabs 
pinched their stalks. There stood beautiful 
palm-trees, oaks, and plantains ; there stood 
parsley and flowering thyme : every tree and 
every flower had its name ; each of them was 
a human Ufe, the human frame still lived — 
one in China, and another in Greenland — 
round about in the world. There were large 
trees in small pots, so that they stood so 
stunted in growth, and ready to burst the 
pots ; in other places, there was a little duU 
flower in rich mould, with moss round about 
it, and it was so petted and nursed. But the 
distressed mother bent down over all the 
smallest plants, and heard within them how 
the human heart beat ; and amongst millions 
•he knew her child's. 
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"There it is !" cried she, and stretched hei 
hands out over a little blue crocus, that hung 
quite sicki^y on one side. 

"Don't touch the flower!" said the old 
woman, " but place yourself here, and when 
Death comes, — ^I expect him every moment 
— do not let him pluck the flower up, but 
threaten him that you will do the same with 
the others. Then he will be afraid I he is re- 
sponsible for them to Our Lord^ and no one 
dares to pluck them up before He gives leave." 

All at once an icy cold rushed through the 
great hall, and the blind mother could feel 
that it was Death that came. 

" How hast thou been able to find thy way 
hither?" he asked. " How couldst thou come 
quicker than I?" 

"I am a mother," said she. 

And Death stretched out his long hand 
towards the fine little flower, but she held her 
hands fast around his, so tight, and yet afraid 
that she should touch one of the leaves. 
Then Death blew on her hands, and she felt 
that it was colder than the cold wind, and 
her hands fell down powerless. 
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^ Thou canst not do anything against me f 
laid Death. 

^' But that Our Lord can !" said she. 

"I only do His bidding P' said Death. " 1 
am His gardener, I tako all His flowers and 
drees, and plant them out in the great garden 
of Paradise, in the unknown land; but how 
they grow there, and how it is there I dare 
not tell thee." 

*' Give me back my child P' said the mother, 
and she wept and prayed. At once she seiz- 
ed hold of two beautiful flowers close by, 
with each hand, and cried out to Death, '' I 
will tear all thy flowers off, for I am in des- 
pair." 

" Touch them not P' said Death. " Thou 
say'st that thou art so unhappy, and now 
thou wilt make another mother equally un- 
happy." 

" Another mother P' said the poor woman, 
and directly let go her hold of both the 
flowers. 

^ There, thou hast thine eyes," said Death * 
^I fished them up from the lake, they shone 
00 bright; I knew not they were thine. Take 
them ag9in they are now brighter than be 
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fore ; now look down into the deep well close 
by ; I shall tell thee the names of the two flow 
ers thou wouldst have torn up, and thou wilt 
see their whole future life — ^their whole 
human existence: and see what thou wasi 
about to disturb and destroy." 

And she looked down into the well ; and 
it was a happiness to see how the one be- 
eame a blessing to the world, to see how 
much happiness and joy were felt everywhere. 
And she saw the other's life, and it was sor- 
row and distress, horror, and wretchedness. 

" Both of them are God's will !" said Death. 

" Which of them is Misfortune's flower 9 
and which is that of Happiness ?" asked she. 

" That I will not tell thee," said Death ; 
^but this thou shalt know from me, that the 
one flower was thy own child! it was thy 
child's fate thou saw'st, — thy own child's 
future life !" 

Then the mother screamed with terror, 
" Which of them was my child ? Tell it me ! 
save the innocent! save my child from all 
that misery I rather take it away ! take it into 
God's kingdom ! Forget my tears, forget my 
prayers, and ail that I have done P 
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''I do not understand thee P said DeatiL 
^ Wilt thou have thy child again, or shall I 
go with it there, where thou dost not know !' 

Then the mother wrung her hands, fell on 
her knees, and prayed to our Lord: ''Oh^ 
hear me not when I pray against Thy will, 
which is the best! hear me not! hear ma 
not!' 

And she bowed her head down In her lajp, 
and Death took her child and went witti V 
mlo *te unknown land. 
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ElE was once a fio« 
itleman, all of whose 
veables were a boot- 
jack and a hair- 
comb : but he had 
the finest false col- 
lars in the world , 
and it is about one 
of these collars that we are now to hear a 
story. 

It was so old, that it began to think of 
marriage ; and it happened that it came to 
be washed in company with a garter. 

"Nay !" said the collar, "I never did see 
anything so slender and bo fine, so soft and 
so neat. May I not ask your name f" 
"That I shall not tell youP said the 
kk 47 
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"Where do you live?'' asked the collar. 

But the garter was so bashful, so modest, 
and thought it was a strange question to 
answer. 

"You are certainly a girdle," said th6 
collar; "that is to say an inside girdle. I 
see well that you are both for use and or- 
nament, my dear young lady." 

"I will thank you not to speak to me," 
said the garter. " I think I have not given 
the least occasion for it." 

" Yes I when* one is as handsome as you," 
said the collar, " that is occasion enough." 

" Don't come so near me, I beg of you !" 
said the garter. ''You look so much like 
those men-folks." 

''I am also a fine gentleman," said the 
collar. '' I have a boot-jack and a hair-comb." 

But that was not true, for it was his mas- 
ter who had them : but he boasted. 

'' Don't come so near me," said the garter : 
^ I am not accustomed to it" 

" Prude !" exclaimed the collar ; and then 
it was taken out of the washing-tub. It waa 
starched, hung over the back of a chair in the 
sunshine, and was then laid on the ironing- 
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Uanket ; then came the warm box-iron 
" Dear lady P said the collar. " Dear widow- 
lady ! I feel quite hot. I am quite changed. 
L begin to unfold myself You will bum a 
hole in me. Oh ! I offer you my hand." 

^^ Rag!" said the box-iron; and went proud- 
ly over the collar : for she fancied she was a 
steam-engine, that would go on the raikoad 
and draw the waggons. ^'Rag!" said the 
box-iron. 

The collar was a little ja^ed at the edge, 
and so came the long scissors to cut off die 
jagged part. 

" Oh !" said the collar, " you are certainly the 
finst opera dancer. How well you can stretch 
your legs out ! It is the most graceful per- 
formance I have ever seen. No one can im- 
itate you." 

^^ I know it," said the scissors. 

^' You deserve to be a baror^ess," said the 
collar. * All that I have, is, a fine gentle- 
man, a boot-jack, and a hair-comb. If I only 
had the barony P' 

^' Do you seek my hand ?" said the scissors ; 
for she was angry ; and without more ado^ 
■he cut him^ and then he was condemned- 
4 
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^^I shall now be obliged to ask the hair 
comb. It is surprising how well you preserve 
your teeth, Miss," said the collar. ^'Have 
you never thought of being betrothed ?" 

" Yes, of course ! you may be sure of that," 
said the hair comb. '^I am betrothed — to 
the boot-jack !" 

^^ Betrothed !" exclauned the collar. Now 
there was no other to court, and so he de» 
pised it 

A long time passed away, then the collar 
came into the rag chest at the paper mill ; 
there was a large company of rags, the fine 
by themselves, and the coarse by themselves, 
just as it should be. They all had much to 
say, but the collar the most ; for he was a real 
boaster. 

^ I have had such an immense number of 
sweet-hearts !" said the collar, " I could not 
be in peace ! It is true, I was always a fine 
0tarched-up gentleman I I had both a boot- 
jack and a hair-comb, which I never used i 
You should have seen me then, you should 
have seen me when I lay down ! — ^I shall 
never forget my first love — she was a girdle, 
so finOj so soft, and so charming, she threw 
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herself into a tub of water for my sake ! 
There was also a widow, who became glow- 
ing hot, but I left her standing till she got 
black again ; there was also the first opera 
dancer, she gave me that cut which I now 
go with, she was so ferocious ! my own hair- 
comb was in love with me, she lost all her 
teeth firom the heart-ache ; yes, I have lived 
to see much of that soil of thing ; but I am 
extremely sorry for the garter — I mean the 
girdle — diat went into the water-tub. I have 
much on my conscience, I want to become 
white paper P 

And it became so, all the rags were turned 
into white paper ; but the collar came to be 
just this very piece of white paper we here 
see, and on which the story is printed ; and 
that was becaiise it boasted so terribly after- 
wards of what had never happened to it It 
would be well for us to beware, that we may 
not act in a similar maimer, for we can never 
know if we may not, in the course of time, 
also come into the rag chest, and be made 
into white paper, and then have our whole 
life's history printed on it, even the most se- 
cret, and be obliged to run about and tell it 
ouiBelves, just like this collar. 
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T IB in the hot landi 

that the sun bums, 

sure enough 1 — there 

the people become 

quite a mahogany 

brown, ay, and in 

tile hottest tanda they 

are burnt to negroes. 

But now it WB8 only to the hot lands that a 

learned man had come from the cold ; there 

he thought that he could run about just as 

vhea at hom^ but he soon found out his 

DUrtake. 

He, aud all sensible folks, were obliged to 
■lay withm doors, — the window-shutters and 
dooTB were closed the whole day ; it looked 
u if the whole hoaae ,4iept, or there wbm 
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The narrow street with the high housei^ 
was built so that the sunshine must &11 there 
from morning till evening — ^it was really not 
io be borne. 

The learned man from the cold lands — he 
was a young man, and seemed to be a clever 
man — sat in a glowing oven ; it took effect 
on him, he became quite meagre — even his 
shadow shrunk in, for the sun had also an 
effect on it It was first towards evening 
when the sun was down, that they began to 
freshen up agam. 

In the warm lands every window has a 
balcony, and the people came out on all the 
balconies in the street — ^for one must have 
air, even if one be accustomed to be mahoga- 
ny !* It was lively both up and down the 
street Tailors, and shoemakers, and all the 

* The word makogany can be onderstood, in Danish, 
ai haTVig two meanings. In general, it means the redf 
diflh-brown wood itself; but in jest, it signifies "ezce» 
riyely fine/' which arose firom an anecdote of Nyboder^ 
in Copenhagen, ( the seamen's quarter. ) A sailor's wife 
who was always proud and fine, in her way, came to 
her neighbor, and complained that she had got a spUntel 
b her finger. ** What of f '* asked the neighbor's wife. 
" It is a mahoganysplinter/' said the other. ** Mahoga 
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folks, moved out into the street — chairs and 
tables were brought forth — and candles 
burnt — ^yes, above a thousand lights were 
burning — and the one talked and the other 
sung ; and people walked and church-bells 
rang, and asses went along with a dingle- 
dingle-dong ! for they too had bells on. The 
street boys were screaming and hooting, and 
shouting and shootmg, with devils and deto- 
nating balls : — and there came corpse bearers 
and hood wearers, — ^for there were faneraki 
with psalm and hymn, — and then the din of 
carriages driving and company arriving:— 
yes, it was, in truth, lively enough down in 
the street. Only in that single house, which 
stood opposite that in which the learned for- 
eigner lived, it was quite still ; and yet some 
one lived there, for there stood flowers in the 
balcony — ^they grew so well in the sun's heat! 
— and that they could not do unless they were 
watered — and some one must water them — 
there must be somebody there. The door 
opposite was also opened late in the evening, 

Djlit oannot be leis with yoa !*' exclaimed the wo> 
mm; md dienoe the proverb, ** It is so mahogany f"— 
(dm k, M ezMMhrely fineV'i* dvrived. 
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out it was dark within, at least in the front 
room ; further in there was heard the sound 
of music. The learned foreigner thought it 
quite marvellous, but now — ^it might be that 
ne only imagined it — ^for he found everything 
marvellous out there, in the warm lands, if 
there had only been no sun. The stranger's 
landlord said that he didn't know who had 
taken the house opposite, one saw no person 
about, and as to the music, it appeared to 
him to be extremely tiresome. " It is as if 
some one sat there, and practised a piece that 
he could not master — always the same piece. 
' I shall master it!' says he ; but yet he can- 
not master it, however long he plays." 

One night the stranger awoke — he slept 
with the doors of the balcony open — ^the cur- 
tain before it was raised by the wind, and he 
thought that a strange lustre came from the 
opposite neighbor's house; all the flowers 
shone like flames, in the most beautiful col- 
ors, and in the midst of the flowers stood a 
f lender, graceful maiden, — ^it was as if she 
also shone; the light really hurt his eyes 
He now opened them quite wide — ^yes, he 
WHS quite awake ; with o le spring he was on 

11 
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the floor ; he crept gently behind the curtain, 
but the maiden was gone ; the flowers shone 
no longer, but there they stood, fresh and 
blooming as ever ; the door was ajar, and, 
far within, the music sounded so soft and de- 
lightful, one could really melt away in sweet 
thoughts from it. Yet it was like a piece ol 
enchantment. And who lived there ? Where 
was the actual entrance ? The whole of the 
ground-floor was a row of shops, and there 
people could not always be running through. 

One evening the stranger sat out on the 
balcony. The light burnt in the room behind 
him ; and thus it was quite natural that his 
shadow should fall on his opposite neighbor's 
walL Yes ! there it sat, directly opposite, be- 
tween the flowers on the balcony ; and when 
the stranger moved, the shadow also moved : 
for that it always does. 

^^ I think my shadow is the only living thing 
one sees over there," said the learned man 
" See ! how nicely it sits between the flowera 
The door stands half-open : now the shadow 
should be cunning, and go into the room, look 
about, and then come and tell me what it had 
deen. Come, now I be usefiiL and do me a 
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service," said he, in jest. '' Have the kmd 
ness to step in. Now ! art thou going ?" and 
then he nodded to the shadow, and the sha- 
dow nodded again. ^'Well then, go! but 
don't stay away," 

The sti anger rose, and his shadow on the 
opposite neighbor's balcony rose also; the 
stranger turned round and the shadow also 
turned round. Yes! if any one had paid 
particular attention to it, they would have 
seen, quite distinctly, that the shadow went 
in through the half-open balcony-door of their 
opposite neighbor, just as the stranger went 
into his own room, and let the long curtain 
fall down after him. 

Next morning, the learned man went out 
to drink coffee and read the newspapers. 

"What is that?" said he, as he came out 
into the sunshine. " I have no shadow ! So 
then, it has actually gone last night, and not 
come again It is really tiresome !" 

This annoyed him : not so much because 
the shadow was gone, but becauee he knew 
there was a story about a man without a 
shadow.* It was known to everybody sJ 

'Peter Sohlemihl, the shadowless mmn. 
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home^ in the cold lands ; and if the learned 
man now came there and told his story, they 
would say that he was imitating it, and that 
he had no need to do. He would, therefore, 
not talk about it at all ; and that was wisely 
thought. 

In the evening he went out again on the 
balcony. He had placed the light directly 
behind him, for he knew that the shadow 
would always have its master for a screen, 
but he could not entice it. He made himself 
little ; he made himself great : but no sha- 
dow came again. He said, ''Hem! hem!" 
but it was of no use. 

It was vexatious ; but in the warm lands 
every thing grows so quickly ; and after the 
apse of eight days he observed, to his great 
ioy, that a new shadow came in the sunshine. 
In the course of three weeks he had a very 
&ir shadow, which, when he set out for his 
home in the northern lands, grew more and 
more in the journey, so that at last it was so 
long and so large, that it was more than 
sufficient 

The learned man then came home, and he 
irrote books about what was true in th« 
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world, and about what was good and whal 
was beautiful ; and there passed days and 
years, — ^yes ! many years passed away. 

One evening, as he was sitting in his room, 
there was a gentle knocking at the door. 

" Come in ?' said he ; but no one came in ; 
so he opened the door, and there stood before 
him such an extremely lean man, that he 
felt quite strange. As to the rest, the man 
was very finely dressed, — ^he must be a gen- 
tleman. 

" Whom have I the honor of speaking to ? " 
asked the learned man. 

"Yes! I thought as much," said the fine 
man. " I thought you would not know me. 
I have got so much body. I have even got 
flesh and clothes. You certainly never 
thought of seeing ine so well off. Do you 
not know your old shadow ? You certainly 
thought I should never more return. Things 
have gone on well with me since I was last 
with you. I have, in all respects, become 
very well off. Shall I purchase my freedom 
from service ? If so, I can do it ;" and then 
he rattled a whole bunch of valuable seals 
that himg to his watch, and he stuck his 
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band in the thick gold chain he wore around 
his neck ; — ^nay ! how all his fingers glittered 
with diamond rings ; and then all were pure 
gems. 

"Nay; I cannot recover from my sur- 
prise!" said the learned man: ''what is the 
meaning of all this?" 

'' Something common, is it not," said the 
shadow : " but you yourself do not belong to 
the common order ; and I, as you know well, 
have from a child followed in your footsteps, 
As soon as you found I was capable to go 
out alone in the world, I went my own way. 
I am in the most brilliant circumstances, but 
there came a sort of desiie over me to see you 
once more before you die; you will die, I 
suppose? I also wished to see this land 
again, — ^for you know we always love our 
native land. I know you have got another 
shadow again ; have I anjrthing to pay to it 
or you ? If so, you will oblige me by saying 
nrhat it is." 

" Nay, is it really thou ?" said the learned 
man: "it is most remarkable: I never im- 
agined that one's old shadow could comf 
again as a man." 
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^ Tell me what I have to pay," said th« 
shadow ; " for I don't like to be in any sort o^ 
debt" 

" How canst thou talk so ?" said the learn- 
ed man; "what debt is there to talk about? 
Make thyself as free as any one else. I am 
extremely glad to hear of thy good fortune : 
sit down, old friend, and tell me a little how 
it has gone with thee, and what thou hast 
seen at our opposite neighbor's there — ^in the 
warm lands." 

" Yes, I will tell you all about it," said the 
shadow, and sat^down : " but then you must 
also promise me, that, wherever you may 
meet me, you will never say to any one here 
in the town that I have been your shadow. 
I intend to get betrothed, for I can provide 
for more than one family." 

"Be quite at thy ease about that," said the 
learned man ; " I shall not say to any one 
who thou actually art : here is my hand — ^I 
promise it, and a man's bond is his word." 

"A word is a shadow," said the shadow, 
"and as such it must speak." 

It was really quite astonishing how much 
of a man. it was. It wu dressed entirely in 
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black, and of the very finest cloth; it had 
patent leather boots, and a hat that could ba 
folded together, so that it was bare crown 
and brim ; not to speak of what we already 
know it had — seals, gold neck-chain, and 
diamond rings; yes, the shadow was well- 
dressed, and it was just that which made it 
quiteTman. 

" Now I shall tell you my adventures," said 
the shadow ; and then he sat, with the 
polished boots, as heavily as he could, on 
the arm of the learned man's new shadow, 
which lay like a poodle-dog at his feet. Now 
this was perhaps from arrogance; and the 
shadow on the ground kept itself so still and 
quiet, that it might hear all that passed : it 
wished to know how it could get free, and 
work its way up, so as to become its own 
master. 

'' Do you know who lived in our opposite 
neighbor's house ?" said the shadow ; ^^ it was 
the most charming of all beings, it was Poe- 
sy ! 1 was there for three weeks, and that 
has as much efibct as if one had lived three 
thousand years, and read all that was corn* 
posed and writtcoi ; that is what I say, and 
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it 10 right I have seen evetyihing and 1 
know everything P 

" Poesy P' cried the learned man; "yes, 
yes, she often dwells a recluse in large 
cities ! , Poesy ! yes, I have seen her, — a 
single short moment, but sleep came into my 
eyes ! She stood on the balcony and shone 
as the aurora borealis shines. Gro on, go on ! 
— ^thou wert on the balcony, and went 
through the doorway, and then " 

''Then I was in the antechamber," said 
the shadow. ''You always sat and looked 
over to the antechamber. There was no 
light ; there was a sort of twilight, but the 
one door stood open directly opposite the 
other through a long row of rooms and 
saloons, and there it was lighted up. I should 
have been completely killed if I had gono 
over to the maiden ; but I was circumspect, 
I took time to think, and that one must 
always do." 

^ And what didst thou then see V asked the 
learned man. 

^ I saw everything, and I shall tell all to 
jroa : but, — ^it is no pride on my part, — as a 
free man, and with the knowledge I havey 
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aot to speak of my position in life, my excei 
ient circumstances, — ^I certainly wish thai 
you would say ycm* to me P" 

'^ I beg your pardon," said the learned man 
^* it is an old habit with me. You are pei 
fectly right, and I shall remember it; bu 
now you must tell me all you saw !" 

"Everything!" said the shadow, "for i 
saw everything, and I know everything P' 

"How did it look in the furthest saloon P 
asked the learned man. " Was it there as in 

* It is the custom in Denmark for intimate acquaint- 
ances to use the second person singular, ** Du/' (thou) 
when speaking to each other. When a friendship is 
formed between men, they generally affirm it, when 
occasion offers, eit)^erin public or private, by drinking to 
each other and exclaiming, **tky hecUthj^ at the same 
time striking their glasses together. — This is called 
drinking " Dwu ;" — ^they are then, " Duns Brodre" (thou 
brothers,) and ever afterwards use the pronoun '' thoUj*^ 
to each other, it being regarded as more familiar than 
*'De/' (you). Father and mother, sister and brother, 
lay l3um to one another— without regard to age or rank. 
Master and mistress say ikou to their servants— the su- 
perior to the inferior. Bat servants and inferiors do not 
use the same term to their masters, or superiom— nor is 
ft ever used when speaking to a stranger, or any one 
with whom they are but slightly acquainted— tfaey tbeo 
nj aa in Bnglid i j fafu 
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the fresh woods ? Was it there as in a holjr 
church? Were the saloons like the starlit 
firmament when we stand on the high moun- 
tarns?" 

" Everything was there !" said the shadow. 
"I did not go quite in, I remained in the 
foremost room, in the twilight, but I stood 
there quite well; I saw everything, and I 
know everything ! I have been in the ante- 
chamber at the court of Poesy." 

" But what did you see ? Did all the goda 
of the olden times pass through the large sa 
loons? Did the old heroes combat there? 
Did sweet children play there, and relate 
their dreams ?" 

" I tell you I was there, and you can con- 
ceive that 1 saw everything there was to be 
seen. Had you come over there, you would 
not have been a man ; but I became so \ 
And besides, I learned to know my inward 
nature, my innate qualities, the relationship I 
had with Poesy. At the time I was with 
you, I thought not of that, but always — ^you 
know it well — when the sun rose, and when 
the sun went down, I became so strangely 
l^reat ; in the moonlight I was very rear being 



^ [tr OS [Q Ijpaitte nintnHiw I 
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" what no human being mnst know, but whal 
ihey would all bo wiUingly know — what m 
bad in their neighbor. Had I writKn a 
newspaper, it would have been read ! t^it I 
wrote direct lo the persona themselTea, and 
there was conatematitMi in all the lowna 
where I came. They wete bo afraid fjf isi*-~ 
and yet they were bo exccwiiely fofjd lA nie. 
The professora made a profeasor lA am ; liie 
(ailore gave me new clothes — I am weJI ita- 
Dished ; the maMa of the mint cunck d«w 
coin for me, and the wanxn nid 1 »%>> *• 
handsome ! and so I became the man 1 auk 
And I DOW Ind yoo &rew. II ; — ttcre i* my 
card — ^I lire on the BonDy lide 'A il«e Mr«>^ 
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more distinct than yourself; at that time I 
did not understand my nature; it was re- 
vealed to me in the antechamber ! I became 
a man ! — ^I came out matured ; but you were 
no longer in the warm lands ; — as a man I 
was ashamed to go as I did. I was in want 
of boots, of clothes, of the whole human var- 
nish that makes a man perceptible. I took 
my way — ^I tell it to you, but you will not put 
it in any book — ^I took my way to the cake 
woman — ^I hid myself behind her ; the wo- 
man didn't think how much she concealed. 
I went out first in the evening ; I ran about 
the streets in the moonlight ; I made myself 
long up the walls — ^it tickles the back so de- 
lightfully ! I ran up, and ran down, peeped 
into the highest windows, into the saloons, 
and on the roofs, I peeped in where no one 
could peep, and I saw what no one else saw, 
what no one else should see ! This is, in &ct, 
a base world ! I would not be a man if it 
were not now once accepted and regarded as 
something to be so ! I saw the most unim- 
uginahle thmgs with the women, with the 
men, with parents, and with the sweet, 
matchless children ; I saWi" said the shadow 
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'^ wfaat no human being must know, but what 
they would all so willingly know — ^what is 
bad in their neighbor. Had I written a 
newspaper, it would have been read ! but I 
wrote direct to the persons themselves, ancl 
there was consternation in all the towns 
where I came. They were so afraid of me, 
and yet they were so excessively fond of me. 
The professors made a professor of me ; the 
tailors gave me new clothes — ^I am well fur- 
nished ; the master of the mint struck new 
coin for me, and the women said I was so 
handsome ! and so I became the man I am. 
And I now bid you farewt U ; — here is my 
card — ^I live on the sunny side of the street, 
and am always at home in rainy weather P 
And so away went the shadow. 

^^ That was most extraordinary !" said tha 
learned man 

Years and days passed away, then tha 
shadow came again. 

" How goes it ?" said the shadow. 

'^ Alas F' said the learned man, ^' I write 
about the true, and the good, and the beauti* 
fill, but no one cares to hear such things ; I 
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am quite desperate, for I take it so mueh lo 
heart!" 

^< But I don't! "said the shadow, << I become 
fat, and it is that one wants to become I Ton 
do not understand the world. Tou will be- 
come ill by it. You must travel ! I shall 
make a tour this summer ; will you go with 
me ? — ^I should like to have a travelling com- 
panion! will you go with me, as shadow? It 
will be a great pleasure for me to have yon 
with me ; I shall pay the travelling expenses I" 

<< Nay, this is too much!" said the learned 
man. 

^< It is just as one takes it !" — said the sha- 
dow. " It will do you much good to travel . 
— ^will you be my shadow ? — you shall have 
everything free on the journey !" 

''Nay, that is too bad!" said the learned 
man. 

*' But it is just so with the world !" said the 
shadow, — " and so it will be !" — and away it 
went again. 

The learned man was not at al^ in the 
most enviable state ; grief and torment fol- 
lowed him, and what he said about the true^ 
aiul llie good, and the beautiful, was, to most 
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peraons, like roses for a cow ! — ne was quit« 
ill at last 

^^Tou really look like a shadow !" said his 
friends to him ; and the learned man trem- 
bled, for he thought of it. 

"You must go to a watering-place !" said 
the shadow, who came and visited him; 
" there is nothing else for it ! I will take you 
with me for old acquaintance' sake ; I will 
pay the travelling expenses, and you write 
the descriptions — and if they are a little 
amusing for me on the way ! I will go to a 
watering-place, — ^my beard does not grow out 
as it ought — that is also a sickness — and one 
must have a beard ! Now you be wise and 
accept the offer ; we shall travel as comrades T 

And so they travelled; the shadow was 
master, and the master was the shadow ; they 
drove with each other, they rode and walked 
together, side by side, before and behind, just 
as the sun was ; the shadow always took 
care to keep itself in the master's place. Now 
the learned man didn't think much about 
that ; he was a very kind-hearted man, and 
particularly mild and friendly^ and so he said 
one day to the shadow: "As we have noxf 
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become companions, and in this way hav« 
grown up together from childhood, shall we 
not drink ^ thou ' together, it is more fami- 
Uar?" 

'^Tou are right," said the shadow, who was 
now the proper master. " It is said in a very 
straight-forward and well-meant manner. 
Tou, as a learned man, certainly know how 
strange nature is. Some persons cannot bear 
to touch grey paper, or they become ill ; 
others shiver in every limb if one rub a pane 
of glass with a naU: I have just such a feel- 
ing on hearing you say thou to me ; I feel 
myself as if pressed to the earth in my first 
situation with you. You see that it is a feel- 
ing ; that it is not pride : I cannot allow you 
to say thou to me, but I will willingly say 
thou to you, so it is half done 1" 

So the shadow said thou to its former mas- 
ter. 

^ This is rather too bad," thought he, that 
I must say t/ou and he say thou/^ but he was 
now obliged to put up with it 

So they came to a watering-place where 
ihere were many strangersi and amongst 
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theiJ wad a princess, who was troubled with 
■eeing too well ; and that was so alarming ! 

She directly observed that the stranger 
who had just come was quite a different sort 
of person to all the others ; — ^^ He has come 
here in order to get his beard to grow, they 
say, but I see the real cause, he cannot cast 
a shadow." 

She had become inquisitive; and so she 
entered into conversation directly with the 
strapge gentleman, on their promenades. As 
the daughter of a king, she needed not to 
stand upon trifles, so she said, '^ Your com 
plaint is, that you cannot cast a shadow ? " 

" Your Royal Highness must be improving 
considerably," said the shadow, — "1 know 
your complaint is, that you see too clearly, 
but it has decreased, you are cured. I jusi 
happen to have a very unusual shadow ! Do 
you not see that person who always goes 
with me? Other persons have a common 
shadow, but I do not like what is common to 
a'a. We give our servants finer cloth foi 
their hvery than we ourselves use, and so I 
bad my shadow trimmed up into a man : ye& 
/ou see I have even given him a shadow. Il 

mm 
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is somewhat expensive, but I like to havi 
something for myself!" 

"What!" thought the princess, "should 1 
really be cured ! These baths are the first in 
the world ! In our time water has wonder- 
ful powers. But I shall not leave the place, 
for it now begins to be amusing here. I am 
extremely fond of that stranger : wVjuld that 
his beard should not grow ! for in that case 
he will leave us." 

In the evening, the princess and the sha- 
dow danced together in the large ball-room. 
She was light, but he was still lighter ; she 
had never had such a partner in the dance. 
She told him from what land she came, and 
he knew that land ; he had been there, but 
then she was not at home ; he had peeped in 
at the window, above and below — he had 
seen both the one and the other, and so he 
could answer the princess, and make insinu- 
ations, so that she was quite astonished ; he 
must be the wisest man in the whole wo*'ld ! 
she felt such respect for what he knew . So 
that when they again danced together she 
fell in love with him ; and that the shadow 
eould remark, for she almost pierced him 
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throogh with her eyes. So they danced once 
more together ; and she was about to declare 
herselfl but she was discreet ; she thought of 
her country and kingdom, and of the many 
persons she would have to reign over. 

" He is a wise man," said she to herself— 
" It is well ; and he dances delightfully — that 
is also good ; but has he solid knowledge? — 
that is just as important ! — ^he must be exam- 
ined." 

Jo she began, by degrees, to question him 
about the most difficult things she could think 
o^ and which she herself could not have an- 
swered ; so that the shadow made a strange 
face. 

"You cannot answer these questions?" 
said the princess. 

" They belong to my childhood's learning," 
said the shadow. " 1 really believe my sha- 
dow, by the door there, can answer them I" 

" Your shadow !" said the princess ; " that 
would indeed be marvellous !" 

" I will not say for a certainty that he can,* 
said the shadow, " but I think so ; he has 
now followed me for so many years, and lis- 
lened to my conversation —I should think it 
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poflsitle. Bat your royal highness will per 
mil me to observe, that he is so proud o\ 
passing himself off for a man, that when he 
is to be in a proper humor— and he must be 
so to answer well — ^he must be treated quite 
like a man." ^ 

'^ Oh 1 I like that !" said the princess. 

So she went to the learned man by the 
door, and she spoke to him about the sun and 
the moon, and about persons out of and in 
the world, and he answered with wisdom and 
prudence. 

" What a man that must be who has so 
wise a shadow !" thought she ; " It will be a 
real blessing to my people and kingdom if 1 
choose him for my consort — ^I will do it !'' 

They were soon agreed, both the princess 
and the shadow ; but no one was to know 
about it before she arrived in her own kingdom. 

"No one — ^not even my shadow !" said the 
shadow, and he had his own thoughts about 
it! 

Now they were in the country where tlie 
princess reigned when she was at home. 

" Listen, my good friend," said the shadow 
to the learned man. " I have now become 
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as happy and mighty as any one can be ; 1 
will, therefore^ do something particular foi 
thee! Thou shalt al\ivays lire with me in 
the palace, drive with me in my royal car- 
riage, and have ten thousand pounds a year ; 
but then thou must submit to be called sha- 
daw by all and every one ; thou must not 
say that thou hast ever been a man ; and 
once a-year, when I sit on the balcony in the 
sunshine, thou must lie at my feet, as a sha- 
dow shall do ! I must tell thee : I am going 
to marry the king's daughter, and the nup- 
tials are to take place this evening !'' 

" Nay, this is going too far !" said the learn- 
ed man; ^^ I will not have it; I will not do 
it ! it is to deceive the whole country and the 
princess too ! I will tell every thing ! — that 
I am a man, and that thou art a shadow— 
thou art only dressed up !" 

" There is no one who will believe it !" said 
«he shadow ; '' be reasonable, or I will call 
lie guard P 

"I will go directly to the princess!" said 
Ihe learned man. 

''But I will go first!" said the shadow; 
%nd thou wilt go to prison I" and thit he 
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was obliged to do — fat the seniinels obeyed 
him whom they knew the king's daughter 
was to marry. 

'^ You tremble !" said the princess, as the 
shadow came into her chamber ; " has any- 
thing happened? You must not be unwel 
this evening, now that we are to have our 
nuptials celebrated." 

^^ I have lived to see the most cruel thing 
that any one can live to see 1" said the sha- 
dow. '^ Only imagine — ^yes, it is true, such a 
poor shadow^skull cannot bear much — only 
think, my shadow has become mad; he 
thinks that he is a man, and that I — now only 
think — ^that I am his shadow 1" 

'' It is terrible !" said the princess ; " but he 
is confined, is he not?" 

" That he is. I am afraid that he will 
never recover." 

''Poor shadow!" said the princess, he is 
veiy unfoitunate ; it would be a real work oi 
charity to deliver him from the little life he 
has, and, when I think properly over the 
matter, I am of opinion that it will be neces 
vary to do away with him in all stillness !" 

'It is certainly hard !" said the shadow. 
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" for he was a faithful servant !" and then he 
gave a sort of sigh. 

" You are a noble character !" said the 
princess. 

The whole city was illuminated in the 
evening, and the cannons went off with a 
bum ! bum ! and the soldiers presented arms. 
That was a marriage! The princess and 
the shadow went out on the balcony to show 
themselves, and get another hurrah ! 

The learned man heard nothing of all lliii 
•"lor they had deprived him of life. 
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AVE you lieard the 

Btory about ihe old 

street lamp? It ia 

-so very amufting, 

one may very well 

it once. It was 

a decent old avreet- 

, tliat had done its 

', many years, but 

be condendied. li 

waa me laai evening, — it sat tlieie 

on tlie post and lighted the street; and it 

was in just such a humor as an old dguranie 

io a ballet, who dances for the last evening; 

and knows that she is to be put on the shelf 

lo-iiiorruw. The lamp had such a fear of the 

coming ilay foi it knew that it should than 
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be carried to the town-hall for the first time, 
and exaraineJ by the authorities of tlie city, 
who should decide if it could be used or not. 
It would then be determined whether it 
should be sent out to one of the suburbs, or lu 
to the country to i manufactory ; perhaps ii 
would be sent direct to the ironfounder's and 
Ke re-cast ; in that case it could certainly be 
all sorts of things : but it pained it not to 
know wlvether it would then retain the re 
membrance of its having been a street-lamp. 
However it might be, whether it went into 
the; country or not, it would be separated 
from the watchman and his wife, whom it 
regarded as its family. It became a street- 
lamp when he became watchman. His wife 
was a very fine woman at that time ; it was 
only in the evening when she went past the 
lamp that she looked at it, but never in the 
daytime. Now, on the contrary, of late 
years, as tney had all three grown old, — the 
watchman, his wife, and the lamp, — the wife 
had always attended to it, polished it up, and 
put oil in it. They were honest folks thai 
married couple, they had not cheated tlie 
lamp of a single drop. It was its last evening 
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in the street, and to-morrow it was to be taken 
to the town-hall ; these were two dark 
thoughts in the lamp, and so one can know 
how it burnt. But other thoughts also pass- 
ed through it; there was so much it had 
seen, so much it had a desire for, perhaps 
just as much as the whole of the city autho- 
rities ; but it didn't say so, for it was a well- 
behaved old lamp — it would not insult any 
one, least of all its superiors. It remembered 
so much, and now and then the flames within 
it blazed up, — it was as if it had a feeling of 
— ^yes, they will also remember me ! There 
was now that handsome young man — but 
that is many years since, — ^he came with a 
letter, it was on rose-colored paper ; so fine — 
so fine ! and with a gilt edge ; it was so neatlj 
written, it was a lady's hand; he read it 
twice, and he kissed it, and he looked up to 
me with his two bright eyes — ^they said, " 1 
am the happiest of men !" Yes, only he and 
I knew what stood m that first letter from 
bis beloved. 

I also remember two other eyes — it u 
strange how one's thoughts fl}- about ! — there 
V3» a grand funeral here in the street, the 
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beautiful young wife lay in the coffin on tht 
velvet-covered funeral car; there were so 
many flowers and wreaths, there were so 
many torches burning, that I was quite for- 
gotten—out of sight ; the whole footpath was 
filled with persons ; they all followed in the 
procession; but when the torches were out 
of sight, and I looked about, there stood one 
who leaned against my post and wept I 
shall never forget those two sorrowful eyes 
that looked into me. Thus there passed 
many thoughts through the old street-lamp, 
which this evening burnt for the last time. 
The sentinel who is relieved from his post 
knpws his successor, and can say a few words 
to him, but the lamp knew not its successor ; 
and yet it :ould have given him a hint about 
rain and drizzle, and how far the moon shone 
on the footpath, and from what comer the 
wind blew. 

Now, there stood three on the kerbnstone ; 
they had presented themselves before the 
lamp, because they thought it was the street 
lamp who gave away the office ; the one ot 
these three was a herring's head, for it shinet 
in the dark, and it thought that it could be of 

a 
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great service, and a real saving of oil, if it 
came to be placed on the lamp-post. The 
otlier was a piece of touchwood, which also 
shines, and always more than a stock-iisli ; 
besides, it said so itself it was the last piece 
of a tree that had once been the pride of the 
forest. The third was a glow-worm; but 
where it had come from the lamp could not 
imagine; but the glow-worm was there, and 
it also shone, but the touchwood and the her- 
ring's head took their oaths that it only shone 
at certain times, and therefore it could never 
be taken into consideration. 

The old lamp said that none of them shone 
well enough to be a street-lamp; but not one 
of them thought so ; and as they heard that 
it was not the lamp itself that gave away the 
office, they said that it was a very happy 
thing, for that it was too mfirm and broken 
down to be able to choose. 

At the same moment the wind came from 
tbe street comer, it whistled through the cowl 
of tlie old lamp, and said to it, ^' What is it 
that I hear, are you going away to-morrow 1 
Is it the last evening I shall meet you here 1 
Then you shall have a present ! — ^now I will 
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blow up your braiu-box so that you shall not 
only remember, clearly .Jid distioctly, what 
you have seen and heard, but when any thuig 
IS told or read m your presence, you sliall 
be 80 clear-headed that you will also see it" 

^That is certainly much!" said the old 
street-lamp; "I thank you much; if I be 
only not re-cast." 

^ It will not happen yet awhile,'^ said the 
wind ; " and now I will blow up your memo- 
ry ; if you get more presents than that you 
may have quite a pleasant old age." 

"• If I be only not re-cast," said the lamp ; 
" or can you then assure me my memory V 

^^ Old lamp, be reasonable T' said the wind, 
and then it blew. The moon came forth at 
the same time. " What do you give ?" anketl 
the wind. 

'^ I give nothing !" said the moon ; ^ I am 
waning, and the lamps have never shone 
for me, but I have shone for 't}ie lamps "* 
So the moon went behind the cloud* 

* It is the custom in Denmark, and one denernng the 
■everAft cenrare, that, on tbr>«e nights in ^bicb tb# 
moon fbuiet, or, aceordiog to almanac aoth4>Hty, <mghl 
to shine, the street lamos are not lighted; sc/ that^ 
•s it *oo finequr Sen the mgfn^ H ofer 
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again, for it would not be plagued. A drop 
of rain then fell straight down on the lamp's 
cowl, it was like a drop of water from .the 
eaves, but the drop said that it came froifi the 
grey clouds, and was also a present, — and 
perhaps the best of all. "I penetrate into 
you, so that you have the power, if you wish 
it, in one night to pass over to rust, so that 
you may fall in pieces and become dust." 
But the lamp thought this was a poor present, 
and the wind thought the same. " Is there 
no better — is there no better?" it whistled, as 
loud as it could. A shooting-star then fell 
It shone in a long stripe. 

" What was that ?" exclaimed the herring's 
head; "did not a star fall right down? I 
think it went into the lamp ! Well, if per- 
sons who stand so high seek the office, we 
may as well take ourselves off." 

And it did so, and the others did so too ; 

•dooded. or on ramy evenings when she is totally ohscnri 
adf the streets are for the most part in perfect darkness. 
This petty economy is called ** the magistrates' light," 
they having the direction of the lighting, paving, and 
eleansing of towns. 

The same management may be met with in somt 
•tiler ooantries beiidea Denmark. 
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fiut the old lamp shone all at once so singu 
larly bright" 

" That was a fine present !" it said ; " the 
bright stars which 1 have always pleased 
myself so much about, and which shine so 
beautifully, — ^as I really have never been able 
to shine, although it was my whole aim and 
endeavor, — have noticed me, a poor old-lamp, 
and sent one down with a present to me, 
which consists of that quality,*that everything 
I myself remember and see quite distinctly, 
shall also be seen by those I am fond of; and 
that is, above all, a true pleasure, for what 
one cannot share with others is but a half 
delight." 

" It is a very estimable thought," said the 
wind ; " but you certainly don't know thai 
there must be wax-candles ; for unless a wax- 
candle be lighted in you there are none of 
the others that will be able to see anything 
particular about you. The stars have not 
thought of that ; they think that everything- 
which shines has, at teast, a wax-candle in 
it. But now I am tired," said the wind, " I 
will now he down;" and so it lay down to 
rest 
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The next day — ^yes, the next day we wiL 
Bfiring over: the next evening the lamp lay 
in the arm chair, — and where ? At the old 
watchman's, lie had, for his long and faith 
fill services, begged of the authorities that he 
might be allowed to keep, the old lamp ; they 
laughed at him when he begged for it, and 
then gave him it ; and now the lamp lay in 
the arm-chair, close by the warm stove, and 
it was really just as if it had become larger 
on that account, — it almost filled the whole 
chair. The old folks now sat at their sup- 
per, and cast mild looks at the old lamp, 
which they would willingly . have given a 
place at the table with them. It is true they 
lived in a cellar, a yard or so below ground . 
one had to go through a paved front-room to 
come into the room they lived in ; but it was 
warm here, for there was list round the door 
to keep it so. It looked clean and neat, with 
curtains round the bed and over the small 
windows, where two strange-looking flower- 
pots stood on the sill.* Christian, the sailor. 
bad brought them from the East or West 
Indies ; they were of clay in the form of two 
elephants, the backs of which were v»^ anting? 
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but in their place there came flourisliing 
plants out of the earth that was in them ; in 
the one was the finest chive, — it was the old 
folks' Jcitchen-garden, — and in the other was 
a large flowering geranium — this was their 
flower-garden. On the wall hung a large 
colored print of " The Congress of Vienna f 
there they had all the kings and emperors at 
once. A Bomholm* clock, with heavy leaden 
weights went " tic-tac !" and always too fast ; 
but the old folks said it was better than if it 
went too slow. They ate their suppers, and 
the old lamp, as we have said, lay in the arm- 
chair close by the warm stove. It was. for 
the old lamp, as if the whole world was turn- 
ed upside down. But when the old watch- 
man looked at it, and spoke about what they 
had lived to see with each other, in rain and 

* Bomholm, a Danish island in the Baltic is faraoot 
for its manafactures of clocks, potteries, and cement ; it 
contains also considerable coal mines, though not worked 
to any extent. It is fertile in minerals, chalks, pottert* 
clay of the finest quality, and other valuable natural pro* 
dactions; but, on account of the jealous nature of the 
inhabitants, which deters foreigners from settling there, 
these productions are not made so ayaflable or pnfitablf 
u tliej otherwise might be. 
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and the lamp's cowl creaked, for it ihou)r.hi, 
"They will now be enlightened !" But she 
put in train oil, and no wax candle ; it burnt 
the whole evening; but now it knew that 
the gift which the stars had given it, the best 
gift of all, was a dead treasure for this life. 
It then dreamt — and when one has sucli 
abilities, one can surely dream, — that the old 
folks were dead, and that it had come to an 
ironfounder's to be cast anew ; it was in as 
much anxiety as when it had to go to the 
town-hall to be examined by the authorities ; 
but although it had the power to fall to pieces 
in rust and dust, when it wished it, yet it 
did not do it ; and so it came into the furnace 
and was re-cast as a pretty iron candlestick, 
in which any one might set a wax candle. 
It had the form of an angel, bearing a nose- 
gay, and in the centre of the nosegay they 
put a wax tapt/^ and it was placed on a 
green writing-table ; and the room was so 
snug and comfortable : there hung beautiful 
pictures — there stood many books ; it was at 
a poet's, and everything that he wrote, uii* 
veiled itself round about : the room became 
a deep, dark forest, — a sun-lit meadow 
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where the stork stalked about ; and a ship a 
deck high aloft on the swelling sea ! 

" What power I have ! " said the old lamp, 
as it awoke. " I almost long to be re-cast ; — 
but no, it must not be as long as the old folks 
live. They are fond of me for the sake of 
my person. I am to them as a child, and 
they have scoured me, and they have given 
me train oil. After all, I am as well off as 
* The Congress,' — ^which is something so very 
pand." 

From that time it had more inward peace 
b waa merited by the old 8treet-liui)|i» 
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i, that was little Tuk . 

lity his Dame was aol 

[, but that was what he 

sd himself before hecouli] 

ik plain : he meant it 

for Charles, and it b 

all well enough if one 

do but know it. He 

w to take care of his 

Augusta, who was much 

less than himself^ and he was, besides, to 

learn his lesson at the same time ; but these 

two things would not 60 together at all. 

There sat the poor little feUow with his sister 

on his lap, and he sang to her all the songs 

he knew; and he glanced the while from 
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lime to time into the geography-book that lay 
open before him. By the next morning he 
was to have learnt all the towns m Zealand 
oy heart, and to know about them all that is 
possible to be known. 

His mother now came home, for she had 
been out, and took little Augusta on her arm 
Tuk ran quickly to the window, and read 
30 eagerly that he pretty nearly read his 
eyes out ; for it got darker and darker, but 
his mother had no money to buy a candle. 

"There goes the old washerwoman over 
*he way," said his mother, as she looked out 
of the window. " The poor woman can 
hardly drag herself along, and she must now 
drag the pail home from the fountain : be a 
good boy, Tukey, and run across and help 
the old woman, won't you ?" 

So Tuk ran over quickly and helped her , 
but when he came back again into the room 
it was quite dark, and as to a light, there was 
no thought of such a thing. He was now to 
go to bed .; that was an old turn-up bedstead ; 
in it he lay and thought about his geography 
lesson, and of Zealand, and of all that hia 
master had told him. He ought, to be sure, 
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to have read over his lesson again, but that, 
you know, he could not do. He therefore 
put his geography-book under his pillow, be- 
cause he had heard that was a very good 
thing to do when one wants to learn one's 
lesson; but one cannot, however, rely upon 
it entirely. Well, there he lay, and thought 
and thought, and all at once it was just as if 
some one kissed his eyes and mouth: he 
slept, and yet he did not sleep; it was as 
though the old washerwoman gazed on him 
with her mild eyes and said, **It were a great 
sin if you were not to know your lesson to- 
morrow morning. You have aided me, I 
'therefore will now help you; and the loving 
God will do so at all times." And all of a 
sudden the book under Tuk's pillow began 
scraping and scratching. 

"Kickery-ki! kluk! kluk! kluk P— that 
was an old hen who* came creeping along, 
and she was ^ from Kjoge. I am a Kjoger 
hen,"* said she, and then she related how 

* KjOge, a town iu the bay of KjOge. ** To see the 
KjOge hens," is an expression similar to " showing a child 
London/' which is said to be done by taking his }iead in 
*^th hands, and so lifting him off the ground. At the i>» 
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many inhabitants there were there, and 
about the battle that had taken place, and 
which, after all, was hardly worth talking 
about 

"Kribledy, krabledy — plump!" down fell 
somebody: it was a wooden bird, the popin- 
jay used at the shooting-matches at Prasioe. 
Now he said that there were just as many 
inhabitants as he had nails in his body ; and 
he was very proud. "Thorwaldsen lived 
almost next door to me." Plump ! here I lie 
capitally." 

But little Tuk was no longer lying down : 
all at once he was on horseback. On he 
went at full gallop, still galloping on and on. 
A knight with a gleaming plume, and most 
magnificently dressed, held him before him 
on the horse, and thus they rode through the 
wood to the old town of Bordingborg, and 

rasion of the English in 1807, an encounter of a no Tery 
glorioas nature took place between the British troops and 
the undisciplined Danish militia. 

^PrastOe, a still smaller town than IQdge. 8omo 
hundred paces from it lies the manor^bonsn Ny SOe, 
where Thorwaldsen generally sojourned during his stay 
in Denmark, and where he called manj of his immortaJ 
w.Hrks into existeooe. 

oo 
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that waa a large and very lively town. High 
towers rose from the castle of the king, and 
the brightness of many candles streamed 
from all the windows ; within was dance and 
song, and King Waldemar and the young, 
nchly-attired maids of honor danced together. 
The morn now came ; and as soon as the sun 
appeared, the whole town and the king's pal- 
ace crumbled together, and one tower after 
the other ; and at last only a single one re- 
mained standing where the castle had been 
before,* and the town was so small and poor, 
and the school boys came along with theii 
books under their arms, and said " 2000 in- 
haoitants !" but that was not true, for there 
were not so many. 

And little Tukey lay in his bed : it seemed 
to him as if he dreamed, and yet as if he 
were not dreaming ; however, somebody was 
close beside him. 

" Little Tukey ! little Tukey 1" cried some 
one near It was a seaman, quite a little 

* Bordingborgy in the reign of King Waldemar a oon* 
dderable place, now an animportant little tcwn. Ona 
•olitary tower only, and some remaini of a wall, sfaon 
where the cattle once atood. 
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personage, so little as if he were a midship 
man ; but a midshipman it was not. 

" Many remembrances from Corsor * Thai 
is a town that is just rising into importance ; 
a lively town that has steam-boats and stage- 
coaches : formerly people called it ugly, but 
that is no longer true. I lie on the sea," said 
Corsor ; " I have high roads and gardens, and 
I have given birth to a poet who was witty 
and amusing, which all poets are not. I once 
intended to equip a ship that was to sail all 
round the earth ; but I did not do it, although 
I could have done so : and then, too, I smell 
so deliciously, for close before the gate bloom 
the most beautiful roses." 

Little Tuk looked, and all was red and 
green before his eyes; but as soon as the 
confusion of colors was somewhat over, all ol 
a sudden there appeared a wooded slope close 
to the bay, and liigh up above stood a magni- 
ficent old church, with two high pointed 

* GdrsOr on the Great Belt, called, formerly, before 
the introduction of steam- vessels, when travellers were 
often obliged to wait a long time for a favorable wind, 
*' the most tiresome of towns." The poet Baggeser 
was bum here. 

t 
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towers. From out the hill-side spouted foun 
tains in thick streams of water, so that there 
was a continual splashing ; and close beside 
them sat an old king with a golden crown 
upon his white head : that was King Hroar, 
near the fountains, close to the town of Roes- 
kilde, as it is now called. And up the slope 
mto the old church went all the kings and 
queens of Denmark, hand in hand, all with 
their golden crowns ; and the organ played 
and the fountains rustled. Little Tuk saw 
all, heard all. " Do not forget the diet," said 
King Hroar/ 

Again all suddenly disappeared. Yes, and 
whither? It seemed to him just as if one 
turned over a leaf in a book. And now stood 
there an old peasant-woman, who came hotn 
Soroe,t where grass grows in the markei- 

* BoeBkilde, once the capital of Denmark. The town 
takes its nama from King Hroar, an^ the many fountain! 
in the neighborhood. In the beautifal cathedral the 
greater number of the kings and queens of Denmark 
are interred. In BoeBkilde, too, the members of the 
Danish Diet assemble. 

tSorOe, a very quiet little town, bAs^utifallv situated^ 
Borronnded by woods and lakes. Holb«rg, Denmark*! 
Molidre. founded here an academy for the sons of thf 
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place. She bad au old grey linen f.pron 
hanging over her head and back : it was sc 
wet, it certainly must have been raining 
*^ Yes, that it has," said she ; and she now 
related many pretty things out of Holberg'a 
comedies, and about Waldemar and Absalon ; 
but all at once she cowered together, and her 
head began shaking backwards and forwards. 
and she looked as she were going to make a 
spring. " Croak ! croak !" said she : " it is 
wet, it is wet ; there is such a pleasant death- 
like stillness in Soroe ! " She was now sud- 
denly a frog, " Croak ;" and now she was an 
Did woman. '^ One must dress according to 
the weather," said she. " It is wet, it is wet 
My town is just like a bottle ; and one gets 
in by the neck, and by the neck one must get 
out again ! In former times I had the finest 
fish, and now I have fresh rosy-cheeked boys 
^t the bottom of the bottle, who learn wis- 
dom, Hebrew, Greek, — Croak!" When she 
spoke it sounded just like the noise of froga^ 
01 d» if one walked with great boots over 9 

nobles. The poets l^iach and Ingemonn wore nppoill^ 
•d profesfon here. The lattef Ih'e^ thsre^^till- 
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moor ; always the same tone, so uniform and 
BO tiring that little Tuk fell into a good somid 
sleep, which, by the bye, could not do him 
any harm. 

But even in this sleep there came a dream^ 
or whatever else it was : his little sister Au- 
gusta, she with the blue eyes and the fair 
curling hair, was suddenly a tall, beautiful 
girl, and without having wings was yet able 
to fly ; and she now flew over Zealand — over 
the green woods and the blue lakes. 

'* Do you hear the cock crow, Tukey ? 
cock-a-doodle-doo ! The cocks are flying up 
from Kjoge ! You will have a farm-yard, so 
large, oh ! so very large ! You will suffer 
neither hunger nor thirst ! You will get on 
fji the world ! You will be a rich and happy 
man ! Your house will exalt itself like King 
Waldemar's tower, and will be riclily deco- 
rated with marble statues, like that at Pras- 
toe. You understand what I mean. Your 
name shall circulate with renown all round 
the earth, like unto the ship that was to have 
vailed from Corsor ; and in Roeskilde " 

<< Do not forget the diet !" said King Hroar 

" Their -j^ou will" speak well and wisel}', 
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lltllo Tukey ; and when at last you sink intc 
your grave, you shall sleep as quietly " 

"As if I lay inSoroe," said Tuk, awaking 
It was bright day, and he was now quite un 
able to call to mind his dream ; that, how- 
ever, Wtti liv/t at all iiecesoaiy, lOi one may 
not know what the future will bring. 

And out of bed he jumped, and read in hia 
book, and now all at once he knew his whole 
lesson. And the old washerwoman popped 
her head in at the door, nodded to him friendly, 
and said, " Thanks, many thanks, my good 
cWld, for your help! May the good ever- 
loving God fulfil your loveliest dream !" 

Little Tukey did not at all know what ht 
luul dreamed; but the loving God knew it 
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LONG time ay o 
there lived au old 
poet, a tliuroqghlj' 
kind old poet. Ah 
he was sitting one 
evening in hii 
room, a dreadful 
storm arose with- 
out, and the rain streamed down from hea- 
ven ; but the old poet eat warm and comfor- 
table in hts chimney-corner, where the fiie 
>lazec and the roasting apple hissed. 

" Those who have not a roof over their 
heads will be wetted to the skin," said the 
good (lid poet. 
" Oh let me in 1 let me in ! I am cold, and 
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I'm so wet !" exclaimied snudenljr a child 
that stcod crying at the door and knocking 
/^ for admittance, while the rain poured down, 

und the wind made all the windows rattle. 

" Poor thing !" said the old poet, as he 
went to open the door. There stood a little 
boy, quite naked, and the water ran down 
from his long golden hair ; he trembled with 
cold, and had he not come into a warm room 
he would most certainly have perished in the 
frightful tempest. 

" Poor child !" said the old poet, as he took 

- the boy by the hand. " Come in, come in, 

and I will soon restore thee ! Thou shah 

have wine and roasted apples, for thou an 

verily a charming child!" And the boy 

was so really. His eyes were Uke two 

bright stars ; and although the water trickled 

down his hair, it waved in beautiful curls. 

He looked exactly like a little angel, but he 

was so pale, and his whole body trembled 

with cold. He had a nice little bow in hii 

^ hand, but it was quite spoiled by the rain, 

and the tints of his many-colored arrows ran 

one into the other. 

^ The old poet seated himself beside hii 

PP 
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hearth, and took the little fellow on his lap ^ 
he squeezed the water out of his diipping 
hair, warmed his hands between his own, 
and boiled for him some sweet wine. Then 
*.he boy recovered, his cheeks again grew 
rosy, he jimiped down fi'om the lap where 
he was sitting, and danced round the kind 
old poet. 

"You are a merry fellow," said the old 
man ; " what's your name?" 

" My name is Cupid," answered the boy. 
" Don't you know me ? There lies my bow ; 
it shoots well, I can assure you ! Look, the 
weather is now clearing up, and the moon 
is shining clear again through the window." 

"Why, your bow is quite spoiIeiy!..^agid 
the old poet. 

"That were sad indeed," said, the boy, 
and he took the bow in his hand and ex- 
irnined it on every side. "Oh, it is dry 
again, and is not hurt at all ; the string if 
quite tight. 1 will try it directly." And 
he bent his bow, look aim, and shot an 
arrow at the old poet, right into his heart 
" You see now that my bow was not spoiled^' 
■aid he, laughing ; and away he ran 
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Tht naughty boy! to shoot the old poel 
in that way; he who had taken him into 
his warm room, who had treated him so 
kindly, and who had given him warm wine 
and the very best apples ! 

The poor poet lay on the earth and wept, 
for the arrow had really flown into his heart 

" Fie !" said he, " how naughty a boy 
Cupid is ! I will tell all children about him, 
that they may take care and not play with 
him, for he will only cause them sorrow and 
many a heart-ache." 

And all good children to whom he related 
this story, took great heed of this naughty 
Cupid ; but he made fools of them still, for 
he is astonishingly cunning. When the 
university students come from the lectures, 
he runs beside them in a black coat, and 
with a book under his arm. It is quite 
impossible for them to know him, and they 
walk along with him arm in arm, as if he, 
too, were a student like themselves ; and 
then, unperceived, he thrusts an arrow to 
their bosom. When the young maidens 
come from being examined by the clergy- 
man, or go to church to be confirmed, there 
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he is again close behind them. Yes, he ii 
for ever following people. At -he play he 
sits in the great chandelier and burns in 
bright flames, so that people think it is 
really a flame, but they soon discover it is 
something else. He roves about in the gar- 
den of the palace and upon the ramparts: 
yes, once he even shot your father and 
mother right in the heart. Ask them only, 
and you will hear what they'll tell you. 
Oh, he is a naughty boy, that Cupid ; you 
must never have anything to do with him. 
He is for ever running after everbody. Only 
think, he shot an arrow once at your old 
grandmother ! But that is a long time ago, 
and it is all past now ; however, a thing of 
that sort she never forgets. Fie, naughty 
Cupid ! But now you know him, and yov 
know, too, how ill-bebaved he is 
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•■ thought 
iDce was 
tiut there 
he ducks 

water, or were staodiDg in it on their heads 
— ^for that they were able to do— swam sud- 
denly to the shore : you could see in the 
wet ground tlie traces of their feet, and hear 
their quacking far and near. The water, 
which but just now was smooth and bright 
AS a mirror, was quite put into commo- 
tion. Before, onfl saw e^^ery tree reflectec) 
107 
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in it, every bush that was near: the old , 
farm-house, with the holes in the roof and 
with the swallow's nest under the eayes ; but 
prmcipaUy, however, the great rose-buah, 
wwn, as it were, with flowers. It covered 
the wall, and hung forwards over the water, 
in which one beheld the whole as in a pic* 
ture, except that everything was upside 
down ; but when the water was agitated, all 
swam away and the picture was gone. Two 
duck's feathers, which the fluttering ducks 
had lost, were rocking to and fro : suddenly 
they flew forwards as if the wind were com- 
ing, but it did not come : they were, there- 
fore, obliged to remain where they were, and 
the water grew quiet and smooth again, and 
again the roses reflected themselves — they 
were so beautiful, but that they did not know^ 
for nobody had told them. The sun shone 
in between the tender leaves — all breathed 
the most beautiful fragrance ; and to them 
it was as with us, when right joyfully wa 
are filled with the thought of our happiness. 
"How beautiful is existence P said each 
rose. " There is but one thing I should wish 
for, — ^to kiss the sun, because it is so bright 
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and warm.* The roses yonder, too, below iii 
the water, the exact image of ourselves — 
them also I should like to kiss, and the nice 
little birds below in their nest. There are 
some above, too ; they stretch out their heads 
and chirrup quite loud : they have no feathers 
at all, as their fathers and mothers have. 
They are good neighbors, those below as well 
as those above. How beautiful existence is !" 

The young birds above and below — ^those 
below of course the reflection only in the 
water — were sparrows: their parents were 
likewise sparrows ; and they had taken pos- 
session of the empty swallow's nest of the 
preceding year, and now dwelt therein as if 
it had been their own property. 

"Are those little duck children that are 
swimming there?" asked the young spar- 

* In Danish the sun is of the feminine gender, and 
not, 88 with us, when personified, spoken of as *< he." 
We beg to make this observation, lest the roses' wish 
'* to kiss the snn,*' be thought unmaidenlj. We are 
Anxious, also, to remove a stumbling block, which might 
perchance trip up exquisitely-refined modem notions, 
•adly shocked, no doubt, as they would be, at such an 
apparent breach of modesty and decorum.— ( Note of ths 
Translator. "^ 
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rows, when they discovered the duck's fea 
thers Dn the water. 

" If you will ask questions, do let them b« 
a little rational at least," said the mother. 
" Don't you see that they are feathers, living 
stuff for clothing such as I wear, and such as 
you will wear also? But ours w finer. 1 
should, however, be glad if we had it up here 
in our nest, for it keeps one warm. I am cu- 
rious to know at what the ducks were so 
frightened ; at us, surely not ; 'tis tme I said 
* chirp,' to you rather loud. In reality, the 
thick-headed roses ought to know, but the)' 
know nothing ; they only gaze on themselves 
and smell : for my part, I am heartily tired of 
these neighbors." 

" Listen to the charming little birds above,*' 
said the roses, " they begin to want to sing 
too, but they cannot as yet. However, they 
will do so by and by: what pleasure that 
must afford ! It is so pleasant to have such 
merry neighbors !" 

Suddenly two horses came galloping along 
to be watered. A peasant boy rode on one, 
and he had taken off all his clothes except his 
large broad black hat. The youth whistled 
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like a bird, and rode into the pond where it 
was deepest : and as he passed by the ro8> 
bush he gathered a rose and stuck it in h'^j 
hat ; and now he fancied himself yery fine, 
and rode on. The other roses looked aft<*f 
their sister, and asked each other, " Whithu 
is she going ?" but that no one knew. 

" I should like to go out into the world," 
thought one ; " yet here at home amid our 
foliage it is also beautiful. By day the sun 
shines so warm, and in the night the sky 
shines still more beautifully : we can see that 
through all the little holes that are in it." 
By this they meant the stars, but they did 
not know any better. 

" We enliven the place," said the mamma 
sparrow ; " and the swallow's nest brings 
luck, so people say, and therefore people are 
pleased to have us. But our neighbors 
Such a rose-bush against the wall produces 
danlp ; it will doubtless be cleared away, and 
then, perhaps, some corn at least may grow 
there. The roses are good for nothing ex- 
cept to look at and to smell, and, at most to 
put into one's hat. Every year — that I know 
from mv mother — they fall away ; the pea 
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eantfi wife collects them together and strewi 
salt among them ; they then receive a 
French name which I neither can nor care to 
pronounce, and are put upon the fire, when 
they are to give a pleasant odor. Look ye, 
such is their life ; they are only here to please 
the eye and nose ! And so now you kno^^ 
the whole matter." 

As the evening came on, and the gnats 
played in the warm air and in the red clouds, 
the nightingale came and sang to the roses ; 
sang that the beautiful is as the sunshine in 
this world, and that the beautiful lives for 
ever. But the roses thought that the night- 
ingale sang his own praise, which one might 
very well have fancied ; for that the song re- 
lated to them, of that they never thought : 
they rejoiced in it, however, and meditated if 
perhaps all the little sparrows could become 
nightingales too. 

" I understood the song of that bird quite 
weU^^ said the young sparrows ; " one word 
only was not quite clear to me. What was 
the meaning of * the beautiful V " 

^ That is nothing," said the mamma spar 
row J " that is only something external. Yon- 
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ier at the mansion, where the pigeons have 
a house of then- own, and where every day 
peas and com is strewn before them — ^I have 
mjrself eaten there with them, and you shall, 
too, in time ; tell me what company you keep, 
and I'll tell you who you are — ^yes, yonder at 
the mansion they have got two birds with 
green necks and a comb on. their head ; they 
can spread out their tail like a great wheel, 
and in it plays every color, that it quite hurts 
one's eyes to lodk at it. These birds are 
called peacocks, and that is 'the beauti- 
ful.' They ooly want to be plucked a little, 
and then they would not look at all different 
from the rest of us. I would already have 
plucked them, if they had not been quite so 
big." 

"I will pluck them," chirped the small- 
est sparrow, that as yet had not a single fea- 
ther. 

In the peasant's cottage dwelt a young 
married couple ; they loved each other dearly, 
and were industrious and active : everything 
in their house looked so neat and pretty. Od 
Sunday morning early the young woman 
eame out, gathered a handful of the most 

8 
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beautiful roaes, and put them into a glass of 
water, which she placed on the shelf. 

" Now I see that it is Sunday," said the 
man, and kissed his little wife. They sat 
down, read in the hymn-book, and held each 
other by the hand : the sun beamed on. the 
fresh roses and on the young married couple. 

" This is really too tiring a sight," said the 
mamma sparrow, who from her nest could 
look into the room, and away she flew. 

The next Sunday it was the same, for 
every Sunday fresh roses were put in the 
glass : yet the rose-tree bloomed on equally 
beautifril. The young sparrows had now 
feathers, and wanted much to fly with their 
mother ; she, however, would not allow it, so 
they were forced to remain. Off she flew ; 
but, however, it happened, before she was 
aware, she got entangled in a springe of 
horse-hair, whiuh some boys had set upon a 
bough. The horse-hair drew itself tightly 
round her leg, so tightly as though it would 
cut it in two. That was an agony, a fright 1 
The boys ran to the spot and caught hold 
of the bird, and that too in no very gentle 
manner. 
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** It's only a sparrow," said they ; but they 
neverthelesp, did not let her fly, but took her 
home with them, and every time she crieA 
they gave her a tap on the beak. 

There stood in the farm-yard an old man, 
who knew how to make shaving-soap and 
soap for washing, in square cakes as well as 
in round balls. He was a merry, wandering 
old man. When he saw the sparrow that 
the boys had caught, and which, as they 
said, they did not care about at all, he asked, 
"Shall we make something very fine of 
him P Mamma sparrow felt an icy coldness 
creep over her. Out of the box, in which 
were the most beautiful colors, the old man 
took a quantity of gold leaf, and the boys 
were obliged to go and fetch the white of an 
egg, with which the sparrow was painted all 
over ; on this the gold was stuck, and mam- 
ma spaiTOW was now entirely gilded; but 
she did not think of adornment, for she trem- 
bled in every limb. And the soap-dealer 
tore a bit off the lining of his old jacket, cut 
scollops in It so that it might looK like a 
cock 8 comb, and stuck it on the heac^ of th« 
bird. 
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''Now, then, you shall see master gold 
coat fly," said the old man, and Ist the 
sparrow go, who, in deadly fright, flew ofl| 
illumined by the beaming sun. How she 
shone ! All the sparrows, even a crow, al- 
though an old fellow, were much frightened 
at the sight; they, however flew on after 
him, in order to learn what foreign bird it was 

Impelled by anguish and terror, he flew 
homewards : he was near falling exhausted 
to the earth. The crowd of pursuing birds 
increased; yes, some indeed even tried to 
peck at him. 

" Look ! there's a fellow ! Look ! there's a 
fellow !" screamed they all. 

" Look ! there's a fellow ! Look ! there's 
a fellow !" cried the young sparrows, as the 
old one approached the nest. ''That, for 
certain, is a young peacock; all sorts ot 
colors are playing in his feathers : it quite 
hurts one's eyes to look at him, just as our 
mother told us. Chirp ! chirp ! That is the 
beautiful P' And now they began pecking 
at the bird with their little beaks, so that it 
was quite impossible for the sparrow to get 
kito the nest : she was so sadlv used that she 
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^iild not even say '^ Chirrup," still less, 
"Why, I am your own mother !" The othei 
birds, too, now set upon the sparrow, and 
plucked out feather after feather ; so that at 
last she fell bleeding in the rose-bush below. 

"Oh! poor thing!" said all the roses, "be 
quieted ; we will hide you. Lean your little 
head on us." 

The sparrow spread out her wings once 
more, then folded them close to her body, and 
lay dead in the midst of the family who were 
her neighbors, — ^the beautiful fresh roses. 

"Chirp! chirp!" sounded from the nest. 
" Where can our mother be ? It is quite in- 
conceivable ! It cannot surely be a trick of 
hers by which she means to tell us that we 
are now to provide for ourselves ? She has 
left us the house as an inheritance ; but to 
which of us is it exclusively to belong, when 
we ourselves have families?" 

"Yes, that will never do that you stay 
bare with me when my household ii increas- 
ed by the addition of a wife and children," 
said the smallest. 

" I shall have, I should think, more wivev 
and children than you," said the second. 
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"But I am the eldest," said the third 
They ail now grew passionate; thej bea! 
each other with their wings, pecked with 
their beaks, when, plump ! one after the other 
was tumbled out of the nest. There they 
lay with their rage ; they turned their heads 
on one side, and winked their eyes as they 
looked upward : that was their way of play- 
ing the simpleton. They could fly a little, 
and by practice they learned to do so still 
better ; and they finally were unanimous as 
to a sign by which, when at some future time 
they should meet again in the world, they 
might recognise each other. It was to con- 
sist in a " Chirrup !" and in a thrice-repeated 
scratching on the ground with the left leg. 

The young sparrow that 'had been left be- 
hind in the nest spread himself out to his full 
size. He was now, you know, a householder ; 
but his grandeur did not last long: in the 
night red fire broke through the windows, the 
flames seized on the roof, the dry thatch 
blazed up high, the whole house was burnt, 
and the young sparrow with it; but the 
young married couple escaped, fortunately, 
vith life. When the sun r )se again, and 
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every thing looked so refreshed and invigO' 
rated, as after a peaceful sleep, there was 
nothing left of the cottage except some charr- 
ed black beams leaning against the chimney^ 
which now was its own master. A great 
deal of smoke still rose from the ground, but 
without, quite uninjured, stood the rose-bush, 
fresh and blooming, and mirrored every flower, 
every branch, in the clear water. 

" Oh ! how beautifully the roses are bloom- 
iQg in front of the burnt-down house !" cried 
a passer-by. " It is impossible to fancy a 
more lovely picture. I must have that !" 

And the man took a little book with white 
leaves out of his pocket : he was a painter, 
/*nd with a pencil he drew the smoking 
house, the charred beams, and the toppling 
chimney, which now hung over more and 
more. But the large and blooming rose-tree, 
quite in the foreground, afforded a magniii' 
cent sight ; it was on its account alone that 
ihe whole picture had been made. 

Later in the day two of the sparrows who 
hail Deen born here passed by. " Where ii 
♦he house ? " asked they. " Where the neit ? 
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Chirp! chirp! All is burnt do^vll, and oui 
Blrong brother, — that is what he has goi for 
keeping the nest. The roses have escaped 
well ; there they are yet standing with their 
red cheeks. They, forsooth, do not mourn 
at the misfortune of their neighbors. I have 
no wish whatever to address them ; and, be- 
sides, it is very ugly here, that's my opinion." 
And off and away they flew. 

On a beautiful, bright, sunny autumn day 
— one might almost have thought it was still 
the middle of summer — the pigeons were 
strutting about the dry and nicely-swept 
court-yard in front of the great steps — ^black 
and white and party-colored — and they shone 
in the sunshine. The old mamma pigeon 
said to the young ones : " Form yourselves in 
groups, form yourselves in groups, for that 
makes a much better appearance.'' 

"What little brown creatures are those 
running about amongst us?" asked an old 
pigeon, whose eyes were green and yellov^ 
"Poor little brownies ! poor little brownies !** 

" They are sparrows : we have always had 
the reputation of being kind and gent e ; w« 
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nrill, therefore, allow them to pick up tlie 
grain witli us. They never ini:v in the con- 
versation, and they scrape a leg so prettily." 

" Yes, they scratched three times with theif 
leg, and with the left leg too, and said also 
"Chirrup!" It is by this they recognised 
each other ; for they were three sparrows 
out of the nest of the house that had been 
burnt down. 

" Very good eating here," said one of the 
sparrows. The pigeons strutted round each 
other, drew themselves up, and had inwardly 
their own views and opinions. 

"Do you see the cropper pigeon?" said 
one of the others. " Do you see how she 
swallows the peas? She takes too many 
and the very best into the bargain !" — "Coo ! 
coo ! " — " How she puts up her top-knot, the 
ugly, mischievous creature !" " Coo ! coo ! coo P* 

And every eye sparkled with malice. 
" Form yourselves in groups ! form yourselves 
in groups ! Little brown creatures ! Poor 
little brownies ! Coo ! coo !" So it went on 
unceasingly, and so will they go on chatter 
ing in a thousand years to come. 

The sparrows ate right bravely. Tb«T 
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listened atieiitivei} to what was said, and 
even placed themselves in a row side by side, 
with the others. It was not at all becoming 
to them, however. They were not satij^fied, 
and they therefore quitted the pigeons, and 
exchanged opinions about them ; nestled 
along under the garden palisades, and, as 
they found the door of the room open that 
led upon the lawn, one of them, who waa 
filled to satiety, and was therefore over-bold, 
hopped upon the threshold. " Chirrup !" said 
he. "I dare to venture !" 

" Chirrup !" said another, " I dare, too, and 
more besides !" and he hopped into the cham- 
ber. No one was present : the third saw this, 
and flew still further into the room, calling 
out, " Either all or nothing ! However, 'tis a 
curious human nest that we have here ; and 
what have they put up there? What is 
that?" 

Close in front of the sparrows bloomed tlie 
roses ; they mirrored themselves in the water, 
and the charred rafters leaned against the 
over-hanging chimney. But what can that 
be ? how comes this in the room of the man- 
siou? Ajid all three sperrows were about iJC 
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fly away over the roses and the chimnei*, but 
they flew against a flat wall. It was all a 
picture, a large, beautiful picture, which thr 
painter had executed after the little sketch. 

" Chirrup !'' said the sparrows, " it is no- 
thing! It only looks like something. Chirrup? 
That is beautiful ! Can you comprehend it ? 
I cannot !" And away they flew, for people 
came into the room. 

Days and months passed, the pigeons had 
often cooed, the sparrows had suffered colu 
in winter, and in summer lived right joUily : 
they were all betrothed and married, or what- 
ever you choose to call it. They had young 
ones, and each naturally considered his the 
handsomest and the cleverest : one flew here, 
another there ; and if they met they recog- 
nised each other by the " Chirrup ?" and by 
the thrice-repeated scratching with the left 
leg. The eldest sparrow had remained an 
old maid, who had no nest and no family ; 
her favorite notion was to see a large town, 
BO away she flew to Copenhagen. 

There one beheld a large house, painted 
with many bright colors, quite close to the 
canal, in which lay many barges laden witk 
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earthen pots and apples. The windows wen 
broader below than above, and when the 
sparrow pressed through, every room appeared 
like a tulip, with the most varied colors 
end shades, but in the middle of the tulip 
white men were standing : they were of 
marble, some, too, were of plaister ; but when 
viewed with a sparrow's eyes, they are the 
same. Up above on the roof stood a metal 
chariot, with metal horses harnessed to it; 
and the goddess of victory, also of metal, held 
the reins. It was Thorwaldsen's Museum. 
" How it shines ! How it shines !" said 
the old maiden sparrow. That, doubtless, 
is ' the beautiful.' Chirrup ! But here it is 
larger than a peacock !" She remembered 
still what her mother, when she was a child, 
had looked upon as the grandest among all 
beautiful things. The sparrov fled down 
into the court: all was so magnificent. 
Palms and foliage were painted on the walls. 
In the middle of the court stood a large^ 
blooming rose-tree ; it spread out its fresh 
branches, with its many roses, over a grave. 
Thither flew the old maiden sparrow, for 
she saw there many of her sort. " Chirrup P 
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and three scrapes with the left leg. Thus 
had she often saluted, from one year's end to 
the other, and nobody had answered the 
greeting — ^for those who are once separated 
do not meet again every day — till at last 
the salutation had grown into a habit. But 
to-day, however, two old sparrows and one 
young one answered with a " Chirrup !" and 
with a thrice-repeated scrape of the left leg. 

"Ah, good day, good day !" It was two 
old birds from the nest, and a little one be- 
sides, of the family. " That we should meet 
here ! It is a very giand sort of place, but 
there is nothing to eat here: that is Hhe 
beautiful ! Chirrup !" 

And many persons advanced from the side 
apartments, where the magnificent marble 
figures stood, and approached" the grave that 
hid the great master who had formed the 
marble figures. All stood with glorified 
countenances around Thorwaldsen's grave, 
and some picked up the shed rose-leaves and 
carefully guarded them. They had come 
from far — one from mighty England, others 
from Germany and France : the most lovely 
*ady gathered one of the roses and hid it in 
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her bosom. Then the sparrows thought thai 
the roses governed here, and that the whol«* 
house had been built on account of thr^. 
Now, this seemed to them, at all events, toe- 
much ; however, as it was for the roses that 
the persons showed all their love, they would 
retnain no longer. "Chirrup!" said they, 
and swept the floor with their tails, and 
winked with one eye at the roses. They had 
not looked at them long before they convinced 
themselves that they were their old neigh- 
bors. And they really were so. The 
painter who had drawn the rose-bush beside 
the burned-down house, had afterwards ob- 
tained permission to dig it up, and had given 
it to the architect — for more beautiful roses 
had never been seen — and the architect had 
planted it on Thorwaldsen's grave, where it 
bloomed as a symbol of the beautiful, and 
gave up its red fragrant leaves to be carried 
to distant lands as a remembrance. 

"Have you got an appointment here in 
town ?" asked the sparrows. 

And the roses nodded: they recognised 
their brown neighbors, and rejoiced to see 
vhem agam. "How delightful it is to livf 
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and to bloom, to see old friends again, and 
every day to look on happy faces ! It ia ar 
if every day were a holy-day." 

" Chirnip P said the sparrows. " Yes, ii 
is in truth our old neighbors ; their origin 
— ^from the pond — is still quite clear in oui 
memory ! Chirrup ! How they have risen 
in the world ! Yes, Fortune favors some 
while they sleep ! Ah ! there is a withered 
leaf that I see quite plainly." And they 
pecked at it so long till the leaf fell off; and 
the tree stood there greener and more fresh, 
the roses gave forth their fragrance in the 
sunshine over Thorwaldsen's grave, wit^ 
whose immortal name, thev were oniiM^i 
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HERE was once upon a timi 
a darning needle, liial imagined 
itself so fine, that at last it fan- 
id it was a sewing-needle. 
Now, pay attention, and hold 
dy !" said the darning-needle to 
the fingers that were taking it out. 
"Do not let me fell! If I fall on the ground, 
[ shall certainly never be found again, so fino 
sm 1." 

"Pretty well as to that," answered the 
fingers ; and so sajang, they took hold of it 
l^the body. 

"Look, I come witli a train!" said the 
darning-needle, drawing a long thread after 
it, but there was no knot to the thread. 
The fingers directed the needle aga'nst 
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an old pair of shoes belonging to the cojlk. 
The upper-leather was torn, and it was now 
to be sewed together. 

"That is vulgar work," said the needle 
" I can never get through it. I shall break ! 
I shall break !" And it really did break. " Did 
I not say so V said the needle j " I am toe 
delicate." 

"Now it's good for nothing," said the 
fingers, but they were obliged to hold it still ; 
the cook dropped sealing-wax upon it, and 
pinned her neckerchief together with it. 

"Well, now I am a breast-pin," said the 
darning-needle. "I was sure I should be 
raised to honor: if one is' something, one 
is sure to get on !" and at the same time it 
laughed inwardly; for one can never see 
when a darning-needle laughs. So there it 
sat now as proudly as in a state-carriage, and 
Hooked around on every side. 

" May I take the liberty to inquire if you 
are of gold ?" asked the needle of a pin 
?feat was its neighbor. You have a splendid 
trterior, and a head of your own, but it is 
»aall, however. You must do what you 
«aa to grow, for it is not every one that *r 

9 
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oedropped with sealing-wax!" And then 
the darning-needle drew itself up so high 
that it fell out of the kerchief, and tumbled 
right into the sink, which the cook was at 
that moment rinsing out. 

" Now we are going on our travels," said 
the needle. " If only I do not get lost !" But 
It really did get lost. 

" I am too deUcate for this world !" said 
the needle, as it lay in the sink, '^ but I know 
who I am, and that is always a consolation ;" 
and the darning-needle maintained its proud 
demeanor, and lost none of its good-humor. 

And all sorts of things swam over it — 
shavings, straws,' and scraps of old news- 
papers. 

"Only look how they sail by," said the 
needle. " They do not know what is hidden 
below them ! I stick fast here : here I sit. 
Look ! there goes a shaving : it thinks of no- 
thing in the world but of itself — but of a shav- 
ing ! There drifts a straw ; and how it tacka 
about, how it turns roimd ! Think of some- 
thing else besides yourself, or else perhaps 
you'll run against a stone ! There swims a bit 
of a newspaper. What's written there is J^ng 
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/*gj forgotten, and yet out it spreads itself, as 
if it were mighty important ! I sit here patient 
and still : I know who I am, and that I shall 
remain after all !" 

One day there lay something close beside 
the needle. It glittered so splendidly, that 
the needle thought it must be a diamond: 
but it was only a bit of a broken bottle, and 
because it glittered the darning-needle ad- 
dressed it, and introduced itself to the other 
as a breast-pin. 

" You are, no doubt, a diamond ?" 

'^Yes, something of that sort." And so 
each thought the other something very pre- 
cious, and they talked together of the world. 
and of how haughty it is. 

" I was with a certain miss, in a little box, 
said the darning-needle, " and this miss was 
cook ; and on each hand she had five fingers. 
In my whole life I have never seen anything 
80 conceited as these fingers ! And yet they 
were only there to take ma out of the box and 
to put me back into it again !" 

" Were they, then, of noble birth V asked 
the broken bottle. 

"Noble!" said the darning-needle; *' aa, 
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Dut high-minded I There. were five orothera^ 
all descendants of the ' Finger' family. They 
always kept together, although they were oi 
different lengths. The outermost one, little 
Thumb, was short and stout; he went at 
the side, a little in front of the ranks: he 
had, too, but one joint in his back, so that 
he could only make one bow; but he said, if 
a man were to cut him off, such an one were 
no longer fit for military service. Sweet- 
tooth, the second finger, pryed into what was 
sweet, as well as into what was sour, pointed 
i.o the sun and moon, and he it was that 
gave stress when they wrote. Longman, the 
third brother, looked at the others con- 
temptuously over his shoulder. Goldrim, the 
fourth, wore a golden girdle round his body f 
and the little Peter Playallday did nothing 
at all, of which he was very proud. 'Twas 
boasting, and boasting, and nothing but boast^ 
ing, and so away I went." 

" And now we sit here and glitter," said 
the broken glass bottle. 

At the same moment more water came 
along the gutter ; it streamed over the sidei 
and carried the bit of bottle away with it. 
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" Well, that's an advancement/' said tbr 
iaming-needle. " I remain where I am : i 
am too fine ; but that is just my pride, and 
as such is to be respected." And there it sat 
BO proudly, and had many grand thoughts. 

^'I should almost think that I was born oi 
a sunbeam, so fine am I ! It seems to me, 
too, as if the sunbeams were always seek- 
ing me beneath the surface of the water. 
Ah ! I am so fine, that my mother is unable 
to find me ! Had I my old eye that broke, 1 
f erily think I could weep ; but I would not 
— ^weep ! no, it's not genteel to weep !" 

One day two boys came rummaging about 
in the sink, where they found old nails, far- 
things, and such sort of things. It was dirty 
work ; however, they took pleasure in it. 

"Oh!" cried one who had pricked himseli 
with the needle, " there's a fellow for you." 

"I am no fellow, I am a lady!" said the 
darning-needle ; but no one heard it. The 

iling-waxhad worn off, and it had become 
4te black ; but black makes one look more 
■lender, and the needle fancied it looked more 
delicate than ever. 

"Here comes an egg-shell sailing along!' 
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Baid the boys ; and then they stuck the needlfl 
upright in the egg-sheU. 

*• The walls white and myself black," said 
tlie needle. "That is becoming! People 
can see me now ! If only I do not get sea- 
sick, for then I shall snap." 

But it was not sea-sick, and did not snap. 

"It is good for sea-sickness to have a 
stomach of steel, and not to forget that one 
is something more than a human being! 
Now my sea-sickness is over. The finer jne 
is, the more one can endure !" 

" Crack !" said the egg-shell : a wheel went 
over it. 

" Good heavens ! how heavy that presses !" 
said the needle. Now I shall be sea-sick! 
I snap !" But it did not snap, although a 
wheel went 6ver it. It lay there at full length, 
^nd there it may lie stilL 



THE LITTLE MATCH 



THS LITTLE MATCH GIRL. 



OST terribly cold 
it was; it snowed, 
and was nearly 
e dark, and eve 
J — the last evening 
:he yeai-. In this 
■ and darkness there 
It along the stieel 
I'l, bareheaded, am 
St. When she left 
ome she had slippers on, it is true ; bu* 
what was the good of that? They were 
very large slippeis, which her mother hau 
hitherto worn; so large were they; and 
the poor little thing lost them as she scuf- 
fled away across the street, be<-auBe of two 
cairiagec that rolled by dreadfully fast 
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One slipper was nowhere to be found ; tkfl 
other had been laid hold of by an urchin, 
and off he ran with it ; he thought it would 
do capitally for a cradle when he some day 
or other should have children himself. So 
the little maiden walked onw'th her tiny 
naked feet, that were quite reix and blue 
from cold. She carried a quantity of match- 
es in an old apron, and she held a bundle of 
them in her hand. Nobody had bought any- 
thing of her the whole livelong day ; no one 
had given her a single farthing. 

She crept along trembling with cold and 
hunger — a very picture of sorrow, the poor 
little thing ! 

The flakes of snow covered her long fair 
hair, which fell in beautiful curls around her 
neck ; but of that, of course, she never once 
now thought. From all the windows the 
candles were gleaming, and it smelt so 
ileliciously of roast goose, for you know it 
was new year's eve ; yes, of that she thought. 

In a comer formed by two houses, of which 
one advanced more than the other, she seateo 
herself down and cowered together. Hei 
little feet «he had drawn close up to her, bul 



\ 
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sne grew colder and colder, and to go home 
she did not venture, for she had not sold any 
matches and. could not bring a farthing oi 
money : from her father she would certainly 
get blows, and at home it was cold too, for 
above her she had only the roof, through 
which the wind whistled, even though the 
largest cracks were stopped up with straw 
and rags. 

Her little hands were almost numbed with 
cold. Oh ! a match might afford her a work 
of comfort, if she only dared take a single 
one out of the bundle, draw it against the wall, 
and warm her fingers by it. She drew one 
out. " Rischt ! " how it blazed, how it burnt ! 
It was a warm, bright flame, like a candle, 
as she held her hands over it : it was a won- 
derful light. It seemed really to the Uttle 
maiden as though she were sitting before a 
large iron stove, with burnished brass feet 
and a brass ornament at top. The fire burn- 
ed with such blessed influence ; it warmed 
so deUghtfuUy. The little girl had already 
stretched out her feet to warm them too ; but 
—the small flame went out. <he stove vanish- 
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ed : she had only the remains of the burnt 

out match in her hand. 

* 

She rubbed another against the wall: it 
burned brightly, and where the light fell on 
the wall, there the wall became transparent 
like a veil, so that she could see into the room. 
On the table was spread a snow-white table- 
cloth ; upon it was a splendid porcelain ser- 
vice, and the roast goose was steaming fa- 
mously with its stuffing of apple and dried 
plums. And what was still more capital to 
behold was, the goose hopped down from the 
dish, reeled about on the floor with knife and 
fork in its breast, till it came up to the pool 
little girl; when — the match went out and 
nothing but the thick, cold, damp wall was 
left behind. She lighted another match. 
Now there she was sitting under the most 
magnificent Christmas trees : it was still larg- 
er, and more decorated than the one which 
she had seen through the glass door in the 
rich merchant's house. 

Thousands of lights were burning on the 
green branches, and gaily-colored pictures, 
0iich as she had seen in the shop-windows 
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kooked down upon her. The little maiden 
stretched out her hands towards thein whop 
—the match went out The lights of the 
Christmas tree rose higher and higher, she 
saw them now as stars in heaven ; one fell 
down and formed a long trail of fire. 

^ Some one is just dead T said the little 
girl ; for her old grandmother, the only per- 
son who had loved her, and who was now 
no more, had told her, that when a star falls, 
a soul ascends to GUxl. 

She drew another match against the wall 
it was again light, and in the lustre there 
stood the old grandmother, iso hright and 
radiant, so mild, and with such an expression 
of love. 

^Grandmother P cried the liule one ; ^ oh, 
take me with you ! You go away when the 
match bums out ; you vaninh like the wann 
stove, like the delicious roa»$t g^iOwS) and like 
the magnificeiU. Chru^tma^ tre« T And phe 
robbed the whole bimA\^ of twiUXit^M quir.kly 
against the w^ Uh ^>^^ '^uniM Up \m i\Hm 
sore of kee|NOg h^ grm^u^M^^^ $$mr Ut^.r* 
And the insJuoU^ g*v<t i^u'h « hiMmiti li^Ui 
that it wa^ iMTit^utir ii*m «i Mjm^y - w^m 
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formerly had the grandmother been so beau 
iful and so tall. She took the little maiden, 
on her arm, and both flew in brightness and 
In joy so high, so very high, and then above 
was neither cold, nor hmiger, nor anxiety — 
they were with God. 

But in the corner, at the cold hour of dawn, 
sat the poor girl, with rosy cheeks and with 
a smiling mouth, leaning against the wall — 
frozen to death on the last evening of the old 
year. Stiff and stark sat the child there 
with her matches, of which one bundle had 
been burnt. " She wanted to warm herself,** 
people said : no one had the slightest sus- 
picion of what beautiful things she had seen ; 
no one even dreamed of the splendor in which, 
with her grandmother she had entered on th« 
joys of a new year. 



THE R£D SHOES. 



ElB was once a iitUf 

L who was very pret- 

EUid delicate, but in 

Bummer she was " 

forced to run about 

with bare feet, slie 

was so poor, and 

in winter wear very 

large wooden shoes, whicii made her little 

insteps quite red, and that looked so danger 

mis! 

In the middle of the village lived old Dame 
Shoemaker ; she sale and sewed t<^ether, ae 
well as she could, a little pair of shoes out of 
old red strips of cloth ; they were very clumsy, 
out it was a kind thought They were mean\ 
for the little girl. The little gir) was callnl 
Karen. 

141 
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On the very day her mother was buried, 
Karen received the red shoes, and wore them 
for the first time. They were certainly not 
mtended for mournmg, but she had no others, 
and with stockingless feet she followed the 
poor straw coffin in them. 

Suddenly a large old carriage drove up^ 
and a large old lady sate in it : she looked at 
the little girl, felt compassion for her, and 
tlien said to the clergyman : 

" Here, give me the little girl, I will adopt 
her ! " 

And Karen believed all this happened on 
account of the red shoes, but the old lady 
thought they were horrible, and they were 
burnt. But Karen herself was cleanly and 
nicely dressed ; she must learn to read and 
sew; and people said she was a nice little 
thing, but the looking-glass said : " Thou art 
more than nice, thou art beautiful !" 

Now the queen once traveled through the 
land, and she had her little daughter with 
Jier. And this little daughter was a princess, 
and people streamed to the castle, and Karen 
was there also, and the little princess stood 
m her fine white dress, in a window, and lei 
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herself be stared at ; she had neither a train 
nor a golden crown, but splendid red morocco 
shoes. They were certainly far handsomer 
than those Dame Shoemaker had made for 
little Karen. Nothing in the world can be 
compared with red shoes. 

Now Karen was old enough to be confirm- 
ed; she had new clothes and was to have 
new shoes also. The rich shoemaker in the 
city took the measure of her little foot. This 
took place at his house, in his room ; where 
stood large glass-cases, filled with elegant 
shoes and brilliant boots. All this looked 
charming, but the old lady could not see welJ, 
and so had no pleasure in them. In the midst 
of the shoes stood a pair of red ones, just 
like those the princess had worn. How beau- 
tiful they were ! The shoemaker said also 
they had been made for the child of a count, 
but had not fitted. 

That must be patent leather!" said the 
old lady, " they shine so !" 

"Yes, they shine!" said Karen, and they 
fitted, and were bought, but the old lady knew 
nothing about their being red, else s]\e would 
never have allowed Karen t^Ma gone in 

8S ^^ ^^ 
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red shoes to be confirmed. Yet ^uch was thi 
case. 

Everybody looked at her feet ; and when 
she stepped through the chancel door on the 
church pavement, it seemed to her as if the 
old figures on the tombs, those portraits of 
old preachers and preachers' wives, with stifJ 
ruffs, and long black dresses, fixed their eyes 
on her red shoes. And she thought only of 
them as the clergyman laid his hand upon 
her head, and spoke of the holy baptism, of 
the covenant with God, and how she should 
be now a matured Christian ; and the organ 
pealed so solemnly; the sweet children's voices 
sang, and the old music-directors sang, but 
Karen only thought of her red shoes. 

In the afternoon, the old lady heard from 
every one that the shoes had been red, and 
she said that it was very wrong of Karen, thai 
it was not at all becoming, and that in future 
Karen should only go in black shoes to church, 
even when she should be older. 

The next Sunday there was the sacrament, 
and Karen looked at the black shoes, looked 
at the red ones — ^looked at them again, and 
put on the red shoes. 
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The sun shone gloriously ; Karen and the 
old lady walked along the path through the 
corn ; it was rather dusty chere. 

At the church door stood an old soldier with 
a crutch, and with a wonderfully long beard, 
which was more red than white, and he bow 
ed to the ground, and asked the old ladj 
whether he might dust her shoes. And Karen 
stretched out her little foot. 

" See ! what beautiful dancing-shoes !" said 
the soldier, " sit firm when you dance ;" and 
he put his hand out towards the soles. 

And the old lady gave the old soldier an 
alms, and went into the church with Karen. 

And all the people in the church looked at 
Karen's red shoes, and all the pictm'es, and 
as Karen knelt before the altar, and raised 
the cup to her lips, she only thought of the 
red shoes, and they seemed to swim in it ; 
and she forgot to sing her psalm, and she 
forgot to pray, " Our father in Heaven !" 

Now all the people went out of church, 
and the old lady got into her carriage. Karen 
raised her foot to get in after her, when the 
old soldier said, 

^^Look, what beautiful dancing shoes I" 
10 
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And Karen could not help dancing a step 
or two, uud when she began her feet continu- 
ed t«) dance ; it was just as though the shoes 
had power oi^cr them. She danced round the 
church comer, she could not leave off; the 
>oachman was obliged to run after and catch 
lold of her, and he lifted her in the carriage, 
)ut her feet continued to dance so that she 
trod on the old lady dreadfully. At length 
dhe took the shoes off, and then her legs had 
peace. 

The shoes were placed in a closet at home, 
but Karen could not avoid looking at them. 

Now the old lady was sick, and it was said 
she could not recover ? She must be nursed 
and waited upon, and there was no one whose 
duty it was so much as Karen's. But there 
was a great ball in the city, to which Karen 
was invited. She looked at the old lady, 
who could not recover, she looked at the red 
shoes, and she thought there could be no sin 
in it ;^ she put on the red shoes, she might 
do that also, she thought. But then she 
went to the ball and began to dance. 

When she wanted to dance to the right, 
the shoes would dance to the left, and when 
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m 

■he wanted to dance up the room the shoea 
danced back again, down the steps, mto the 
street, and out of the city gate. She danced, 
and was forced to dance straight out into tlie 
gloomy wood. 

Tlien it was suddenly light up among the 
^rees, and she fancied it must be the moon, 
for there was a face ; but it was the old sol- 
dier with the red beard ; he sate there, nodded 
his head, and said, " Look, what beautiful 
dancing shoes ! " 

Then she was terrified, and wanted to 
fling off the red shoes, but they clung fast ; 
and she pulled down her stockings, but the 
shoes seemed to have grown to her feet. AncL 
she danced, and must dance, over fields and 
meadows, in rain and sunshine, by night and 
day ; but at night it was the most fearful. 

She danced over the churchyard, but the 
dead did not dance, — they had something 
better to do than to dance. She wished to ' 
seat herself on a poor man's grave, where the 
bitter tansy grew ; but for her there was nei- 
ther peace nor rest ; and when she dauced 
Cowards the open church door, she saw an 
angel standing there. He wore long, whitt 
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garments ; he had wings which reached from 
his shoulders to the earth ; his countenance 
was severe and grave ; and in his hand he 
held a sword, broad and glittering. 

"Dance shalt thou !" said he, — "dance in 
thy red shoes till thou art pale and cold ! till 
thy skin shrivels up and thou art a skeleton ! 
Dance shalt thou from door to door, and 
where proud, vain children dwell, thou shalt 
knock, that they may hear thee and tremble ! 
Dance shalt thou !" 

"Mercy !" ci.^.i Karen. But she did not 

hear the angel's reply, for the shoes carried 

her through tlic gate into the fields, across 

^roads and bridges, and she must keep ever 

dancing. 

One morning she danced past a ^oor which 
she well knew. Within sounded tt psalm ; a 
coflbi, decked with flowers, was borne forth. 
Then she knew that the old lady was dead, 
and felt that she was abandoned by all, and 
eondemned by the angel of God. 

She danced, and she was forced to dance 
through the gloomy night. The shoes carried 
bar over stack and stone ; she was torn tib 
■fie bled ; she danced over the heath till ^he 
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came to a little house. Here, she knew, 
dwelt the executioner ; and she tappeil with 
her fingers at the window, and said, " Come 
out ! come out ! I cannot come in, for I am 
forced to dance ! " 

And the executioner said, " Thou dost not 
know who I am, I fancy? I strike bad peo- 
ple's heads off; and I hear that my axe 
rings!" 

"Don't strike my head off!" said Karen, 
" then I can't repent of my sins ! But strike 
off my feet in the red shoes !" 

And then she confessed her entire sin, and 
the executioner struck off her feet with the 
red shoes, but the shoes danced away with 
the little feet across the field into the deep^ 
wood. 

And he carved out little wooden feet for 
her, and crutches, taught her the psalm crimi- 
nals always sing ; and she kissed the band 
which had wielded the axe, and went over 
the heath. 

"Now I have suffered enough foi the red 
shoes !" said she ; " now I will go into the 
church that people may see me ^" And shff 
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hastehed towards the church door : but when 
she was near it, the red shoes danced before 
her, and she was terrified, and turned round. 
The whole week she was unhappy, and wept 
many bitter tears ; but when Sunday return- 
ed, she said, " Well, now I have suffered and 
struggled enough ! I really believe I am as 
good as many a one who sits in the church, 
and holds her head so high ! " 

And away she went boldly ; but she had 
not got farther than the churchyard gate 
before she saw the red shoes dancing before 
her; and she was frightened, and turned 
bacTc, and repented of her sin from her heart. 

And she went to the parsonage, and 
begged that they would take her into ser- 
vice ; she would be very industrious, she 
said, and would do everything she could ; she 
did not care about the wages, only she wish- 
ed to have a home, and be with good people. 
And the clergyman's wife was sorry for her 
and took her into service; and she was in- 
dustrious and thoughtful. She sate still and 
listened when the clerg3'^man read the Bible 
in the evenings. All the children thought a 
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deal of her, but when they spoke of dress, 
and grandeur, and beauty, she shook hei 
bead. 

The following Sunday, when the family 
was going to church, they asked her whethei 
she would not go with them ; but she glanced 
sorrowfully, with tears in her eyes, at her 
crutches. The family went to hear the word 
of God ; but she went alone into her little 
chamber ; there was only room for a bed and 
chair to stand in it ; and here she sate down 
with her prayer-book ; and whilst she read 
with a pious mind, the wind bore the strains 
of the organ towards her, and she raised 
her tearful countenance, and said, " O God, 
help me!" 

And the sun shone so clearly ! and straight 
before her stood the angel of God in white 
gaiments, the same she had seen that night 
at the church door ; but he no longer carried 
the sharp sword, but in its stead a splendid 
green spray, full of roses. And he touched 
the ceiling with the spray, and the ceiling 
rose so high, and where he had touched it 
there gleamed a golden star. And he touch- 
eA the walls, and they widened out, and slie 

tt 
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saw the organ which was playing ; she saw 
the old pictures of the preachers and th« 
preachers' wives. The congiegation sat in 
cushioned seats, and sang out of their prayer- 
books. For the chuich itself had come to the 
poor girl in her narrow chamber, or else she 
had come into the church. She sate in the 
pew with the clergyman's family, and when 
they had ended the psalm and looked up, 
they nodded and said, '^ It is right that thou 
art come !" 

"It was through mercy !" she said. 

And tlie organ pealed, and the children's 
♦roices in the choir sounded so sweet and 
soft ! The clear sunshine streamed so wann- 
ly through the window into the pew where 
Karen sate ! Her heart was so full of sun- 
shine, peace, and joy, that it broke. Her soul 
flew on the sunshine to God, and there no 
one asked after the Red Shoe a. 



1 
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Here is another volume of Andersen's 
charnrf ing stories for you ; and I am sure you 
will be glad to get it. For my part, I am 
always delighted to find one that I do not 
happen to have yet seen ; and as I know the 
others pleased you — for I have heard so, both 
directly and indirectly, from a great many 
people, there can be no doubt that you all 
will be overjoyed to have a few more of these 
stories told you. 

And there is no one who participates m 
this delight more than — ^whora do you think } 
Why, than Andersen himself! He is so 
happy that his Tales have been thus joyfully 
received, and that they have found their way 
to the hearts and sympathies of you all. He 
epeaks of it with evident pleasure ; and it i» 
lot vanity, but his kind affectionate n?iime 
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which inclines him to mention such little 
occurrences as prove how iRrm a liold his 
writings have taken on the minds of the 
young and gentle-natured. "So much praise 
might/' he says, "spoil a man, and mak 
him vain. Yet no, it does not spoil him : on 
the contrary, it makes him better ; it purifie«» 
his thoughts, and this must give one the im 
pulse and the will to deserve it all." He was 
so pleased to hear, and I, you may be sure 
was equally pleased to tell him, what had 
been written *o me by a fi'iend a short time 
before — that several little boys and girls, Misa 
Edgeworth's nephews and nieces were so 
delighted with the "Tales from Denmark," 
that they not only read and re-read them 
r.ontinually, but used to act the stories toge- 
ther in their play-hours ! 

And a certain little dark-eyed thing of my 
acquaintance, "little Nelly," or "the little 
gipsey," as I sometimes call her, knows the 
whole story of "EUie and the Pretty Swal- 
low," by heart; and another "wee thing,' 
that cannot yet read, but is always wanting 
to have stories told her, knows all about Kaj 
and Gerda, and the flower-garden, aod hov 
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Gerda went to look for her brother, biquiiing 
of every body she met, and how at last the 
^ood sister found him. 

In Copenhegan, as Andersen himself told 
me, all the children know him. " And," he 
said, with such a countenance that showed 
riuch homage was dearer to him than the 
more splendid honors paid as tributes to his 
genius, " as I walk along the street, the little 
darlings nod and kiss their hands to me ; and 
they say to one another, ^ There's Andersen !' 
and then some more run and wave their 
hands. Oh yes, they all know me. But 
sometimes, if there be one who does not, 
then, perhaps, his mamma wiU say, ^Look, 
that is he who wrote the story you read the 
other day, and that you liked so much;' 
and so we soon get acquainted." And this 
popularity delights him more than anything ; 
and you surely cannot call it vanity. 

In the account he has written of his life, 
he relates a circumstance that happened to 
him at Dresden ; and it is so pretty that I 
insert it here. He writes : " An evening thai 
for me was particularly interesting I spent 
with the royal family, who received me most 
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graciously. Here reigned the same quid 
that is found in private life in a happy family. 
A whole troop of amiable children, all belong- 
ing to Prince John, were present. The 
youngest of the princesses, a little girl who 
knew that I had written the story of ^ The 
Fir-tree,' began familiarly her conversation 
with me in these words: 'Last Christmas 
we also had a fir-tree, and it stood here in 
this very room.' Afterwards, when she was 
taken to bed earlier than the others, and 
had wished her parents and the king and 
queen ' Good night,' she turned round once 
more at the half-closed door, and nodded 
to me in a friendly manner, and as though 
we were old acquaintance. I was her prince 
of the fairy tale." 

But it is not the piaise of the great, or 
the admiration of a court, on which he sets 
most value, as vou will see by the following 
extract from' a letter which I received from 
him to-day, only an hour or two ago. It is 
f bout his stay in England, and his visit to 
he north, after I had left him, and I am sure 
he will no* mind my sharing thus much of 
what he writes to me with you. "Th« 
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hearty welcome I met with in Scotland 
moved me greatly. My writings were sc 
H'ell known, I fomid so many friends, that I 
can hardly take in so much happiness. But 
I must relate you one instance: in Edin- 
burgh I went with a party of friends to He- 
riot's Hospital, where orphan children are 
taken care of and educated. We were all 
obliged to inscribe our names in the visitors' 
book. The porter read the names, and asked 
if that was Andersen the author : and when 
some one answered * Yes,' the old man folded 
his hands and gazed quite in ecstacy at an 
old gentleman who was witli us, and said : 
* Yes, yes ! he is just as I had always fancied 
him to myself — the venerable white hair — 
the mild expression — ^yes, that is Andersen P 
They then explained to him that I was the 
l>erson. * That young man !' he exclaimed ; 
' Wliy geneially such people, when one hears 
about them, are either dead or very old.' 
When the story was told me, I at first thought 
it was a joke ; but the porter came up to me 
in a most touching manner, and told me how 
ke and all the boys eateied so entirely and 
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heartily into my stories: It so affected ms 
that I almost shed tears." 

This is indeed popularity ! 

Now I dare say you thought that th€ 
little piinces and princesses in a king's 
palace had tastes and feelings very different 
from a poor charity-boy ; but you see, 
although so different in rank, they were 
alike in one thing — they Viere both children ; 
and childhood, if left to itself, is in all situa- 
tions the same. 

And do you know, too, my Uttle friends, 
that you are very excellent critics? Yes, 
most sage and excellent critics ; though 1 
dare say not one of you even ever dreamt 
of such a thing. But it is, nevertheless, 
true ; and not some, but all of you, whether 
m England, Scotland, or Ireland — the little 
boys in Ueriot's Hospital, and the little princess 
at Dresden who knew the story of " The Fir- 
Tree." For without one dissentient voice 
you have passed favorable judgment on these 
stories : in 'your estimation of them your were 
unanimous. . 

Yet when they first appeared in Denmark 
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■ome of the critics by profession fouiid fiiult 
with them, and wondered, as they said, how 
an author who had written works of greater 
pretension, could think of making his appear 
ance with something so childish as these 
tales. And some kind friends, grown-up 
people, whose opinion was not unimportant, 
advised him by all means to give up writing 
such, stories as he had no talent for them; 
and it was only later, that, to use Andersen's 
own words, " every door and heart in Den- 
mark was open to them." But all of you, 
not critics by profession, you welcomed them 
at once ; as soon as you saw them you per 
ceived their beauty — you cherished and gave 
them a place in your heart. And this is 
the reason why I say that you are sage and 
excellent critics ; and if you can preserve the 
same simple-heartedness, finding pleasure in 
what is natural and truthful, and allow 
yourselves to be guided by the instincts of 
vour pure uncorrupted nature, you may al- 
ways be so ^ 

You will like to know that Thorwaldsen, 
the great Thorwaldsen, loved t/) hear An- 
dersen repeat these tales. It is true he has 
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quite a peculiar way of relating them, \ivhich 
adds greatly to their charm. I begged him 
one day to tell me the story of ^* The Top and 
Ball," and he immediately sat down on the sofa 
and began. Though I knew it by heart from 
beginning to end, so often had I reitd it over, 
yet it now seemed quite new, from his manner 
of telling it ; and I was as amused and laugh- 
ed as much as though I liad never heard it 
before. That very pretty one, " Ole Luckoie," 
was written when in the society of Thorwald- 
sen ; and " often at dusk," so Andersen re- 
lates, " when the family circle were sitting in 
the summer house, would Thorwaldsen glide 
gently in, and, tapping me on the shoulder, 
ask, * Are we little ones to have no story to- 
night?' It pleased him to hear the same 
story over and over again ; and often, while 
employed on his grandest works, he would 
stand with a smiling countenance and listen 
to the tale of 'Top and Ball,' and 'The 
Ugly Duck.' " The last is my favorite also. 
From Home, where this occurred, yo« 
must now take a jump \with me to Hamburg 5 
for I have to tell you an anecdote that hap 
pened there to Andersen, also, about his sU> 
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ries, which he related in his " Life.'' He had 
gone to see Otto Specktei, whose clever 
and characteristic pictures most of you will 
certainly know, and he intended to go after- 
wards to the play. Speckter accompanied 
him. " We passed an elegant house. * We 
must first go in here, my dear friend,' said 
he ; * a very rich family Uves there, friends of 
mine, friends of your tales ; the children will 
be overjoyed — ^ *But the opera,' said I. ' Only 
for two minutes,' he replied, and drew me into 
the house, told my name, and the circle af 
children collected round me. * And now re 
peat a story,' he said : ' only a single one.' 1 
did so, and hurried to the theatre. * That 
was a strange visit,' I said. * A capital one ! 
a most excellent one!' shouted he. 'Only 
think ! the children are full of Andersen and 
his fairy tales : all of a sudden he stands in 
the midst of them, and relates one himself 
and then he is gone — ^vanished. Why, that 
very circumstance is a fairy tale for the chil- 
dren, and will remain vividly in their memo- 
ry.' It amused me too." 

You will be getting impatient, I am afraid 
However, before I finish I must tell you some 
11 
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thing about die stories in this volume. Thf 
translation of them I had begun in Ander- 
sen's room, and when he came in we began 
talking about them, one of which, " The 
liittle Girl with the Matches," I had read in 
his absence. I told him how delighted I was 
with it — that I found it most exquisitely nar- 
rated ; but that how such a thing came into 
his head, I could not conceive. He then said. 
" That was written when I was on a visit at 
»he Duke of Augustenburg's. I received a 
letter from Copenhagen from the editor of a 
Danish almanac for the people, in which he 
said he was very anxious to have something 
of mine for it, but that the book was already 
nearly printed. In the letter were two wood- 
cuts, and these he wished to make use of, it 
only I would write something to which they 
might serve as illustrations. One was inc 
picture of a little match-girl, exactly as I have 
described her. It was from the picture that 
I wrote the story — wrote it surrounded oy 
spl<endor and rejoicing, at the castle of Grau- 
enstein, in Schleswig." 

"And Little Tuk,^' said L— "Oh! 'LitUa 
Tuk,'" answered he, laughing; "I will teU 
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you all about hkn. When in Oldenburg I 
lived for some time at the house of a friend, 
the CounsellDF von E * * *. The children's 
names were Charles and Gustave (Augusta?) 
but the little boy always called himself * Tuk.' 
He meant to say ' Charles,' but he could not 
pronounce it otherwise. Now once I prom- 
ised the dear little things that I would put 
them in a fairy tale, and so both of them ap- 
peared, but as poor children in the story of 
'Little Tuk.' So you see, as reward for all 
the hospitality I received in Germany, I take 
the German children and make Danes of 
them." 

You see he can make a story out of any- 
thing. " They peep over his shoulder," as 
he once wrote to me, a long time ago. And 
one time, when he was just going to set oflf 
on a journey, his friend said to him, " My 
little Erich possesses two leadeti soldiers, and 
he has given one of them to me for you, that 
you may take it with you on your travels." 

Now I should not at all wonder if this 
were the very "Resolute Leaden Soldier " you 
read of in the " Tales from Denbiark ;** 
b\it this one, it is true, was a Turk; and I 
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don't think the other v^as. And then, too^ 
there is nothing said about this one having 
but one leg. However, it may be the same, 
after all. 

As to the tale called " The Naughty Boy," 
hat, it is true, is an old story. The poet 
Anacreon wrote it long, long ago; but An 
dersen has here re-told it in so humorous a 
manner, that it will no doubt amuse you as 
much as though it had been written origi- 
nally by him. He has given the whole, too, 
quite another dress ; and " the naughty boy " 
himself he has tricked out so drolly, and re 
lated such amusing tricks of him, that I think 
Mr. Andersen had better take care the young 
rogue does not play him a sly turn some day 
or other, for the little incorrigible rascal re- 
spects nobody. 

Before I say farewell, there is one thing 1 
must tell you ; which is, there are two per- 
sons you certainly little think of, to whom 
you owe some thanks for the pretty tales ol 
Anderson that have so greatly delighted you, 
as well as for those he may still write. Yoq 
will never guess who they are, so I will teU 
vou. They are Frederick VI., the late, and 
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Christiai VIII, the present King of Denmark 
The fonner gave Andersen a pension to re 
h'eve him from the necessity of depending on 
V bis pen for bread ; so that, free from cares, 

V • he was able to pursue his own varied fancies. 
Though not much, it was «<ufficient ; but the 
present king, who has always been most kind 
to your friend Andersen — for so you surely 
consider him — increased his pension consi- 
derably, in order that he might be able to 
travel, and follow in full hberty the bent of 
his genius. 

Now do you not like a king who thus 
holds out his hand to genius, who delights to 
honor the man who has done honor to their 
common country, and who is proud to inter- 
est himself in hiS fate as in that of a friend / 
And this King Christian VIII. does. Am I 
not right, then, in saying that you owe him 
your thanks ? 

Farewell, my little friends, and believe thai 
I am always ready and willing to serve you 

Charles Boner.* 

Dooaa Stanf, near Ratubon. 
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* Hv whom several of the gtories ia this voluoitf W9W 
bmnsiatea 
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By ELLEN TRACY ALDEN. 

A Collection of Stories in Prose, and Stories In Ballads, with 
shorter Poems, Rhymes, and Jingles. With very beautiful and 
appropriate lUusrtations by Hopkins. Price, very fine, heavy 
paper, elegantly printed and richly bound In cloth, ebony and 
gold, 50 cents. 

"One of the pleasantest child-books we have seen for many a 
day. Everything in it is good. It is more than good. It comei 
down to child-life with a reality that makes the stories wholly 
enjoyable.*'— In^er-Ooean, Chicago. I 

"Quite a novelty. 'The Old Monsieur's Story 'and 'The Czar | 

and Carpenter* are tip-top In their way.'*— 77ie Jtetn, Huntsville, 
Texas. 

"Interesting and instructive enough fof grown people to 
read."— TYmes, St. Charles, Minn. «| 

" A bright, entertaining book, quite sure to please."— Conureffo- 
tioncUist, Boston, Mass. 

" An elegant holiday present."— .Sentinel, Metamora, IlL 

" We wish there were more such books for young folks, con- 
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tendencies of too many modem works."— iieiTisfer, Salem, Mass. 

" We have enjoyed reading this little book very much. There | 

Is a delicacy and reflnement about it that would please the most 
fastidious taste. We hope this lady will continue writing, for 
she seems to understand the natures of young people, and shows 
a rare sympathy for their tastes and requirements."— CTiicroft 
Union^ New York. 

" May claim a large circle of appreciative readers."— 27uenin(r 
Journal, Chicago, 111. 

" These stories are told in a natural, vivacious manner that Is 
calculated to go to the hearts of children. The titles are taking. 
The latter part is devoted to ' Rhymes and Jingles,* and embraces 
everything, from grave to gay. * Little Florence * Is a pleasing 
ballad, and one almost hears the rippling baby-laughter and &ees 
the sunny head that dances to the writer's rhythm.**— EverAng 
Express, New York. 

"Bright and entertaining."— DoiZj/ Graphic, New York. 

"The little poems will give innocent pleasure if read aloud in 
the home oircle."— .Sunday School THmes, Philadelphia. 

"The stories are told in a graceful and animated style. The 
poems are pleasantly written ; some of them are far In advance 
of what we usually find in such eoUections."— Christian InMM^ 
qtmom't New York. 
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** The Elsevir Is the best solution of ' The Free Library 'question ; after 
all, no books are read with such Interest as our own, and young people 
are educated by the very presence of a home library."— .Dominton 
Churchman, Toronto. 

" I have been trying to find just the thing for the use of our higher 
schools, as supplementary reading. I think I liave found it in your 
Elzevir Library, —good literature and as cheap, almost, as forest leaves.'*' 
— Db. J. E. SANBOftM, Rockport, Mass. 

" Mr. Alden is proving himself the people's friend by publishing the 
best and purest literature at prices cheaper than heretofore known or 
believed possible. The Elsevlr Library should be encouraged by a most 
liberal patronage, as It places the best within easy reach.'^--JMaoiU>ttm'« 
Free 8o%ttht Little Rock, Ark. ^ 

** For beauty and cheapness and real* value these little books as* 
unequaled."~3%e Visitor , Sandwich, 111. 

" Schiller's ' Song of the Bell' and other poems, at two cents, is apropo> 
sition that seems astounding. But no less astounding is the rate at 
which the Library of 'Ancient Classics for English Readers' Is- being 
put out."— The Mail, Toronto. 

" The number of issues, the variety, and the cheapness are amasing. 
May the men who give us cheap boolu be greatly prospered, for they are 
benefactors of the race. "—I/utAeraa ViaUor, Prosperity, S. G. 

" Long may these handsome little editions of standard and valuable 
works sparkle on their shining way."— Jfomina Siar, Dover, N. H. 

" Is unique in matter and price. The very thing to spend a half hour 
over after a meal."— Odd Fmow»* Journal^ Hulmevllle, ra. 

" Mr. Alden has made a most decided revolution in the book publishing 
business. Reverses did not discourage him, false friends did not kill 
him. He has come to the front and has come to stay."— IbrcA of Ubertv^ 
Wausau, Wis. 
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The Elzevir lAbrary, 

^ " Thb Elzevir Library is perfection, and the poor will alway« 
bo your debtor for the happy Idea."— John B. Lybrook, Blacka- 
biirg, Va. 

" Such efforts as this to popalaiise grood literature are highly 
coiwmendable."— Thb Oazitte, St, Joseph, Mo. ^ 

" We do not know where one can obtain so large an amount 
of choice and valuable reading matter for so small an amount 
of money."— Commercial, Caldwell, Kans. 

" This is a new literary venture sure to command a large meas- 
ure of success."— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto, Canada. 

" Too much cannot be said in praise of this effort to give good 
books to the multitude at merely nominal cost."— Couhoh. 
'WEALTH, Boston, Mass. 

" A deliciously charming collection of choice literature Is fur- 
nished at fabulously low figures, and it is an ever increasing 
wonder how so much can be given for so little."— Daily Tdcbb, 
Passaic, N. J. 

" Think of procuring these immortal productions at 2 cents 
each ! "—Star and Covenant, Chicago, IlL 

" Decidedly the most unique venture in a literary way to which 
the public has yet been treated."— Daily American, Nashville. 
Tenn. 

*' A new and astonishing departure In the directioH of cheap 
literature'; the greatest attmctlon in point of cheap and good 
reading that any publisher has yet offered. "—The Mail, Toronto, 
Canada. 

"They are really gems that should be In possession of every 
family in the land."— Rural Citizen, Jacksboro, Texas. 

** Mr. Alden is proving himself a real benefactor, by this new, 
readable, and valuable publication."— Refublican, Waterbury. 

" Alden has made the great books cheap as primers were a few 
years ago, and brought the genius of thinkers of the world to 
the door of the poorest boy or glrL"— Tribune, Sioux City, Iowa. 

" Cheap, Cheaper, Cheapest, is the proper fashion In which to 
characterize this literary enterprise. Every specimen Is some 
bright and Important contribution to literature."— The Post- 
Express, Rochester, K. Y. 

y* The first number of the Exjsevir ubrart Is about * as big as 
a pinch of snuff,* but it contains Irving's Rip Van Winkle, cave- 
fully edited and well printed.— It is a miracle of cheapness."-^ 
The Iron Port, Escanaba. Mich. 
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